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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 

In  the  past  20  years,  social  science  literature  has 
dealt  profusely  with  the  relationship  of  an  individual  to  his 
job.  Researchers  in  the  fields  of  sociology  and  psychology 
have  studied  and  investigated  many  factors  related  to  the 
job  environment.  Two  concepts  which  have  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  are  Job  Involvement  and  Work  Alienation. 

Until  recently  the  two  have  been  viewed  as  independent  of 
one  another. 

Job  involvement  describes  the  attitudes,  feelings, 
and  beliefs  an  individual  holds  regarding  his  job.  This 
concept  has  evolved  from  the  studies  of  psychologists. 

They  have  concentrated  on  the  analysis  of  the  motivational 
states  of  a  person  in  the  work  environment  (22:126).  The 
explanations  placed  emphasis  on  the  need- satisfying  aspects 
of  the  job  as  basic  requirements  for  job  involvement 
(22:119). 

Work  alienation  is  the  feeling  a  person  has  that 
holding  a  job  is  a  necessity  required  to  support  leisure 
time  activities.  Sociologists,  in  their  study  of  alienation 
have  described  the  concept  anywhere  from  a  loss  of  control 
and  freedom  at  work  (20:209)  to  a  lack  of  socially  acceptable 
norms  to  guide  behavior  (22:123).  According  to  Kanungo, 
recent  writings  on  alienation  have  identified  it  as  a  sense 
of  separation  between  an  individual  and  other  elements  in 
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his  environment  (22:120). 

Most  adult  men  and  an  rver  increasing  number  of 
women  spend  the  majority  of  their  waking  hours  occupied,  to 
some  extent,  with  their  job.  Principally,  the  main  reason 
people  work  is  to  receive  financial  rewards  with  which  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  families.  But  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  all  individuals  are  satisfied,  involved,  or 
otherwise  generally  pleased  with  their  employment.  No  two 
people  have  the  same  desires,  the  same  intrinsic  or  extrinsic 
needs,  nor  are  they  equally  salient.  But  the  role  work  plays 
in  an  individual's  life  is  important.  Patchen  (31:3)  comments 
that  the  quality  of  an  individuals  experience  at  work  becomes 
a  large  part  of  his  experience  in  life.  He  continues  by 
saying  that  even  though  work  hours  have  been  getting  shorter, 
the  central  importance  of  ones  work  in  life  continues. 

Blauner  (2:viii)  supports  Patchen' s  belief  by  saying  that 
"the  nature  of  a  man's  work  affects  his  social  character 
and  his  sense  of  worth  and  dignity."  Given  that  work  plays 
a  leading  role  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  be  throughly 
understood  and  their  relationship  with  the  work  environment 
comprehended.  Once  this  has  been  accomplished,  managers  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  control  or  at  least  affect  some 
of  the  variables  that  lead  to  development  of  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation.  Different  types  of  involvement  may  be 
associated  with  different  reference  objects:  family,  society, 
church,  fellow  workers,  etc.  Different  forms  of  alienation 
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may  also  appear.  However,  the  majority  of  work  in  these 
areas  has  focused  upon  job  or  work  referents  to  explain 
involvement  and  alienation  in  social  psychological  terms 
(6:850,  25:305,  38:784).  But,  according  to  Kanungo  (22:119), 
these  research  efforts  have  resulted  in  "greater  conceptual 
fuzziness  rather  than  clarity  or  understanding."  In  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  previous  studies,  he  sees  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation  as  "bipolar  states  of  the  same  phenomena" 
(22:120).  Therefore  Kanungo  believes  that  a  careful  re-exam¬ 
ination  and  reformulation  of  the  issues  are  needed.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  investigate  and  empirically  analyze  these 
concepts  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  relationship  between 
them . 


CHAPTER  II 


Literature  Review 


Overview 

In  performing  the  literature  review,  the  search  was 
limited  to  manuscripts  and  periodicals  which  dealt  with 
empirical  or  theoretical  treatments  of  the  concepts  of  job 
involvement  or  work  alienation.  The  literature  search  was 
limited  to  research  accomplished  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
Separate  sections  in  this  literature  review  will  be  devoted 
to  research  and  theory  on  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 
Finally,  an  integrative  section  will  examine  work  relating 
the  two  constructs. 

Job  Involvement 

Definitions  of  .job  involvement.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  definition  of  job  involvement.  Gechman 
and  Weiner  (12:521)  used  two  somewhat  different  definitions 
of  job  involvement:  a)  "The  degree  to  which  a  person  is 
identified  psychologically  with  his  work,"  and  b)  "The  effect 
of  work  on  the  individuals  self-concept;  the  extent  to  which 
perceived  job  success  affects  self-esteem."  They  comment  that 
if  either  of  the  definitions  are  accepted,  then  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  work  involvement  is  simply  the  amount  of  time  an 
individual  spends  on  work  related  matters  beyond  time  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  organization  (12:521).  But,  they  continue,  this 
potentially  useful  measure  of  job  involvement  has  rarely 
been  used  in  studies  of  work  behavior  (12:521). 
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Lodahl  and  Kejner,  commenting  on  the  work  of  Dubin, 
see  job  involvement  as  the  "internalization  of  values  about 
the  goodness  of  work  or  the  importance  of  work  in  the  worth 
of  a  person"  (27:24).  This  internalization  is  a  result  of 
experiences  earlier  in  life.  Dubin  defines  the  job  involved 
person  as  one  for  whom  work  is  a  very  important  part  of  life, 
a  "central  life  interest"  (8:53).  He  points  out  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  this  "central  life  interest"  and 
childhood  experiences  in  society  (8:53).  The  work  organi¬ 
zation  builds  its  motivational  systems  on  societal  founda¬ 
tions. 


When  a  person  internalizes  a  value,  norm,  goal,  or 
behavior  pattern,  these  become  guides  for  future  activity. 
Internalization  means  acceptance  into  the  personal  behav¬ 
ior  systems  and  ways  of  thinking.  It  means  literally, 
putting  inside  the  social  personality,  modes  of  activities 
and  thoughtways  so  they  become,  in  the  future,  the  basis 
for  behavior  and  thought.  These  activities  and  thoughtways, 
in  turn,  have  their  origins,  for  any  given  person,  in 
social  experience  (8:51-52). 

According  to  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  (33:265),  a  variety 
of  terms  have  been  used  in  describing  job  involvement. 

"Central  life  interest,  work  role  involvement,  ego-involved 
performance,  occupational  involvement,  morale,  intrinsic 
motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and  job  involvement"  have  all 
been  mentioned  as  forms  of  job  involvement  leading  to  two 
broad  groupings  of  job  involvement  definitions,  "performance 
self-esteem  contingency"  and  "component  of  self-image" 

(33:265).  Many  research  efforts  (1:123,  15:60,  10:19,  42:167, 
33:265,266)  support  the  hypothesis  that  a  persorfs  self-esteem 
is  affected  by  his  level  of  performance,  thus  lending  credance 
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to  the  "performance  self-esteem  contingency"  concept. 

A  theme  common  to  most  views  of  job  involvement  is 
that  the  job-involved  person  is  "one  for  whom  work  is  a  very 
important  part  of  life"  (33:266).  The  individual  is  affected 
personally  by  the  whole  job  situation  and  environment 
(33:266).  The  non- job-involved  person  though  does  the  "major¬ 
ity  of  his  living  off  the  job"  (33:266).  Work  does  not  play 
a  very  important  part  of  his  psychological  life,  and  he  is 
not  much  affected  by  the  type  of  work  he  does  or  how  he  does 
it  (33:266).  This  does  not  imply  however  that  the  involved 
person  is  necessarily  happy  with  his  job;  a  very  angry  person 
can  be  just  as  involved  in  a  job  as  a  very  happy  one  (33:266). 

Rabinowitz  and  Hall’s  second  classification  of  job 
involvement  definitions,  "component  of  self-image",  is  defin¬ 
ed  and  explained  using  a  definition  written  by  Lodahl  and 
Kejner;  "job  involvement  is  the  degree  to  which  a  person  is 
identified  psychologically  with  his  work,  or  the  importance 
of  work  in  his  total  self-image"  (27:24).  Lawler  and  Hall 
(25:310-311)  agree  with  this  definition  by  saying  that  job 
involvement  is  the  "degree  to  which  a  job  situation  is  central 
to  the  person  and  his  identity."  Maurer  adds  that  job  involve¬ 
ment  is  the  "degree  to  which  an  individual's  work  role  is 
important  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  it  forms 
the  basis  of  self-definition,  self-evaluation,  and  success- 
definition  (29:26). 

Saleh  and  Hosek  (36:215)  reviewed  the  various  defini¬ 
tions  of  job  involvement  and  classified  them  into  four  cate- 
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gories.  A  person  is  involved 

a)  when  work  to  him  is  a  central  life  interest,  b) 
when  he  actively  participates  in  his  job,  c)  when  he 
perceives  performance  as  central  to  his  self-esteem,  d) 
when  he  perceives  performance  as  consistent  with  his 
self-concept  (36:215). 

They  conducted  a  study  to  determine  if  measures  derived  from 
the  four  definitions  of  job  involvement  would  cluster  in  a 
pattern  confirming  their  taxonomy  of  definitions  (36:215). 
Their  study  involved  samples  of  university  graduate  students 
and  managers  and  representatives  of  a  large  insurance  company 
(36:215).  Through  factor  analysis  of  survey  results,  they 
found  support  for  three  types  of  involvement,  a,  b,  and  c 
above.  Although  these  three  views  of  job  involvement  were 
factorially  different,  a  common  element  existed  between  them 
(36:222).  Saleh  and  Hosek  proposed  that  the  common  thread 
was  the  "self-concept"  (36:222).  The  self  concept  and  job 
involvement  may  be  linked  in  several  ways.  It  may  reflect 
the  degree  to  which  an  individual  identifies  with  his  job, 
is  an  active  participant  in  it,  and  considers  performance 
important  to  self-worth  (36:223).  They  concluded  by  saying 
that  job  involvement  is  a  complex  concept  based  on  "cognition, 
action  and  feeling"  (36:223). 

These  definitions  indicate  that  job  involvement  may  be 
a  multifaceted  concept  and  therefore  cannot  be  easily  defin¬ 
ed.  However,  they  all  indicate  that  the  job  involved  person 
sees  his  job  as  more  than  the  means  to  an  end.  The  job 
involved  individual’s  job  is  viewed  as  a  source  of  fulfillment 
beyond  its  purely  financial  compensation.  It  gives 
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him  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life  and  adds  to  his  self-image. 

A  person  involved  in  his  job  sees  it  as  a  very  important 
part  of  his  life  and  therefore  may  pattern  his  lifestyle 
around  his  job. 

Research  on  lob  involvement.  Research  has  examined 
relations  between  job  involvement  and  the  Protestant  Work 
Ethic.  Hulin  and  Blood  (18:49)  describe  the  Protestant 
Work  Ethic  as  the  belief  "work  hard  and  you  will  get  ahead. 
You  are  responsible  for  your  destiny.  Acceptance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  dependent  on  hard  work  on  this  mortal 
earth"  (18:49).  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  person  endor¬ 
sing  the  Protestant  Work  Ethic  would  be  a  job  involved 
person.  This  relationship  was  tested  by  Ruh  and  White  (and 
reported  by  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  [33:275]).  A  questionaire 
containing  nine  job  involvement  items  and  eight  Protestant 
Work  Ethic  items  was  administered  to  31  white  collar  public 
sector  employees  (33:275).  The  resulting  intercorrelation 
between  involvement  and  Protestant  Ethic  score  was  ".60 
before  correction  for  attenuation  (using  internal  consistency 
reliabilities)  and  .87  after"  (33:275).  Rabinowitz.  (as 
reported  by  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  [33:275]).  also  found  a  posi¬ 
tive  relationship  between  Protestant  Work  Ethic  and  job 
involvement  in  a  study  of  Canadian  public  sector  employees 
(rs.20,j>-e. 001  :  33:275).  These  results  indicated  a  strong 
positive  relationship  between  the  two  constructs. 

Research  has  also  looked  at  relations  between  job 
involvement  and  age.  Schwyhart  and  Smith  (37:227)  researched 
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the  relationship  between  job  involvement  and  age  for  two 
groups;  149  male  middle  managers  and  a  replication  sample  of 
58  males.  Results  with  the  first  group  yielded  a  significant 
age-involvement  correlation  (r= .  1  8,jd<. 05) .  However,  results 
from  the  second  group  were  nonsignificant  (r=.l6,ns;  37:227). 
In  a  survey  of  112  civil  service  and  military  engineering 
employees,  Jones,  James,  and  Bruni  (21:148)  found  job  involve¬ 
ment  related  to  age  (r= . 36j£<. 01 ) .  Lodahl  and  Kejner  (27:31) 
conducted  a  study  among  137  nursing  personnel  and  found  job 
involvement  to  be  positively  correlated  with  age  at  r=.26 
(2  .01).  In  a  sample  of  engineers,  they  found  no  relationship 
(27:31).  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  (33:273)  concluded  that  one 
reason  for  the  conflicting  results  in  this  area  is  that  the 
"effect  of  time  on  involvement  is  moderated  by  the  degree 
of  job  success  a  person  experiences."  They  argue  that  the 
critical  factor,  more  than  age  or  time,  is  the  "kind  of  work 
reward  and  satisfaction  the  person  receives  over  time" 
(33:273). 

Locus  of  control  has  been  examined  as  an  antecedent 
of  job  involvement.  Hall  and  Mansfield  (16:534),  reasoned 
that  a  person  with  an  internal  control  locus  and  low  dogma¬ 
tism  would  be  more  job  involved.  Furthermore,  Runyon 
(35:288,292)  believes  that  internality  and  involvement  are 
related  and  compatible  with  one  another. 

Not  surprisingly,  job  involvement  has  often  been 
viewed  as  an  outgrowth  of  task  characteristics  and  high 
growth  needs.  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  (33:275)  state  that 


individuals  with  strong  growth  needs  should  respond  with 
high  involvement  to  jobs  that  are  high  on  autonomy,  task 
identity,  variety  and  feedback.  According  to  Lawler,  (24:160) 
those  individuals  who  do  not  value  these  higher  order  needs 
would  respond  with  frustration  at  having  a  too  demanding  job. 
These  people  would  be  looking  in  places  other  than  their  job 
for  satisfaction  of  their  needs  (33:275).  Maurer  (29:46) 
sampled  middle  managers  in  18  manufacturing  firms.  He  found 
a  positive  relationship  between  esteem,  autonomy,  self- 
actualization  need  satisfactions,  and  job  involvement.  Also, 
Rabinowitz,  (as  reported  by  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  [33:275]), 
in  a  study  of  Canadian  public  sector  employees,  found  a 
positive  relationship  between  higher  order  need  strengths 
and  job  involvement  (33:275). 

Opportunities  to  participate  in  decision  making  may 
stimulate  development  of  job  involvement.  In  a  study  involv¬ 
ing  2,755  employees  of  six  manufacturing  firms,  Ruh  and  White 
(as  reported  by  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  [33:276])  found  a  sig¬ 
nificant  correlation  of  .53  between  participating  in  decision 
making  and  job  involvement  (33:276).  White  and  Ruh  (43:506) 
studied  participative  decision  making  and  job  involvement 
for  groups  of  rank  and  file  workers  and  management  personnel. 
They  found  significant  correlations  of  .44  (£-<.01)  and  .53 
(j>c.01)  for  workers  and  management  personnel,  respectively 
(43:510). 
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A  number  of  studies  have  reported  relations  between 
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job  involvement  and  job  satisfaction.  Lodahl  and  Kejner  (27:31) 
found  that  in  a  sample  of  engineers  job  involvement  correlated 
■  significantly  with  four  job  satisfaction  dimensions:  the  work 

itself  (r=.29*£<.  01 ) ;  promotion  (r= . 38,£<.  01 ) ;  supervision 
(r=.38,£  <.0i1);  and  people  (r=.37,p<.01 ) .  Similar  results  were 
found  in  a  study  conducted  by  Gannon  and  Hendrickson  (11:340). 
They  found  that  job  involvement  was  significantly  related  to 
overall  satisfaction  ( r= . 36,£<. 01 ) ,  the  work  itself  (r=.31»£< 
.01),  supervision  (r=.30»£<. 01 ) ,  and  people  (r=.27,£<. 05) 
(11:340).  Schuler,  (as  reported  by  Rabinowitz  and  Hall  [33:280]) 
measured  job  involvement  and  satisfaction  of  325  employees  of 
a  large  manufacturing  firm.  He  found  job  involvement  was  pos- 
\  itively  related  to  several  dimensions  of  job  satisfaction;  work 

(r=.62,£<.  001 ) ,  promotion  (r= . 34>£<.  001 ) ,  supervision  (r=.34, 
£<.001 ),  and  co-workers  (r= . 42,£<.  001 )  (33:280). 

4 

A  few  studies  have  investigated  the  outcomes  of  job 
involvement.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  research  between  job 
involvement  and  employee  attrition.  The  evidence  is  not 
unequivocal,  however.  Farris  surveyed  192  engineers  and 
203  scientists  and  collected  turnover  data  five  years  later 
(9:318).  In  the  group  of  scientists,  job  involvement  was 
moderately  related  to  lower  turnover  (r= . 44,£<.  05) ;  there 
was  no  relationship  between  job  involvement  and  turnover 
found  among  the  engineers  (9:319).  Wickert  in  a  study  of 
600  female  telephone  company  employees,  found  that  those 
who  left  the  company  were  less  ego  involved  than  those  who 
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did  not  (44s 188).  Siegel  and  Ruh  reported  that  in  turnover 
data  collected  for  1,662  workers  in  a  manufacturing  firm, 
job  involvement  was  negatively  related  to  turnover,  (r=-.17, 
£<.01;  40:323). 

Rabinowitz  and  Hall  reviewed  the  research  efforts 
on  job  involvement.  They  were  able  to  draw  a  verbal  picture 
of  the  job  involved  person  (33:284).  They  perceive  the  job 
involved  person  as  a  believer  in  the  Protestant  Work  Ethic, 
older,  having  an  internal  locus  of  control,  having  strong 
growth  needs,  having  a  stimulating  job,  participating  in 
decisions  affecting  him,  satisfied  with  the  job,  having  a 
history  of  success,  and  more  likely  to  stay  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  (33:284). 

Work  Alienation 

According  to  Kanungo  (22:120)  the  concept  of  work 
alienation  has  ’’lived  through  two  distinct  traditions,  the 
rational  and  the  empirical."  While  the  rational  approach 
comes  mainly  from  theologians  and  philosophers,  the  empirical 
approach  eminates  from  the  more  recent  work  of  sociologists 
and  psychologists.  Our  primary  focus  will  be  upon  the 
empirical  approach  to  alienation. 

The  rational  approach  focused  on  man  being  separated 
from  God,  one’s  own  body,  or  other  people,  with  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  different  types  of  alienation  in  different 
realms  (ie.  religious,  social,  family,  etc.)  (22:120). 
Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  social  scientists  of 
today  talk  about  different  forms  of  alienation:  job,  organ- 
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izational,  family,  urban,  etc.  (22:120).  In  empirical  re¬ 
search,  social  scientists  have  found  it  more  beneficial  to 
regard  alienation  in  a  single  well  defined  unit,  as  opposed 
to  the  study  of  alienation  in  a  more  global  sense  (22:120). 

Alienation  -  a  sociological  approach.  While  theolo¬ 
gians  identified  alienation  as  the  state  of  man  in  his  spiri¬ 
tual  life,  Marx  associated  alienation  with  man's  relation  to 
his  working  life  (22:120).  According  to  Marx  (28:113), 
working  on  a  job  is  the  essential  activity  of  man,  "his  free 
conscious  activity  -  not  a  means  for  maintaining  his  life 
but  for  developing  his  universal  nature."  Marx  goes  on  to 
say  that  most  jobs  provide  conditions  that  alienate  workers 
rather  than  involve  them  (28:111).  He  identified  two  factors 
responsible  for  alienation;  workers  are  separated  from  the 
products  of  their  labor  and  workers  are  separated  from  the 
means  of  production  (28:111).  Kanungo  interprets  the  first 
condition  as  stemming  from  workers  perceiving  no  ownership 
and  thus  no  control  over  work  products  (22:121).  Kanungo 
believes  the  second  condition  originates  because  the  worker 
perceives  no  control  over  the  means  of  production  (22:121). 
Thus  the  worker  is  estranged  and  alienated  from  his  work 
environment.  Marx's  concept  centers  around  lack  of  autonomy 
and  control  of  one's  own  behavior.  This  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Marx: 

What  constitutes  alienation  of  labor?  First,  that 
work  is  external  to  the  worker,  that  it  is  not  part  of 
his  nature;  and  that  consequently,  he  does  not  fulfill 
himself  in  his  work  but  denies  himself,  has  a  feeling 
of  misery  rather  than  well-being,  does  not  develop 
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freely  his  mental  and  physical  energies  but  is  physically 
exhausted  and  mentally  debased.  The  worker  therefore 
feels  himself  at  home  only  during  his  leisure  time, 
whereas  at  work  he  feels  homeless.  His  work  is  not  vol¬ 
untary,  but  imposed  forced  labor.  It  is  not  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  need,  but  only  a  means  for  satisfying  other 
needs  (28:110-111). 

Weber’s  treatment  of  alienation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Marx  (22:122).  According  to  Gerth  and  Mills, 

Marx’s  emphasis  upon  the  wage  worker  as  being  ’separ¬ 
ated'  from  the  means  of  production,  becomes  in  Weber's 
perspective  merely  one  special  case  of  a  universal  trend 
(13:50).  The  modern  soldier  is  equally  'separated'  from 
the  means  of  violence,  the  scientist  from  the  means  of 
inquiry,  and  the  civil  servant  from  the  means  of  adminis¬ 
tration  (13:50). 

According  to  Kanungo,  Weber,  like  Marx,  placed  emphasis  on 
the  freedom  of  decision,  proving  worth  through  work,  and 
assuming  responsibility  (22:122). 

Blauner  (2:24)  observed  that  the  industrialization 
and  urbanization  of  modern  society  has  "destroyed  the  norma¬ 
tive  structure  of  a  more  traditional  society  and  has  uprooted 
people  from  the  local  groups  and  institutions  which  provided 
stability  and  security."  Thus  Kanungo  says,  modern  men  and 
women  no  longer  feel  a  sense  of  security  or  belonging  and 
find  themselves  isolated  from  others  (22:120).  This  often 
results  in  normlessness  and  exhibits  itself  in  different 
forms  of  urban  unrest  (22:122). 

The  impacts  of  Marx  and  Weber  are  evident  in  modern 
sociological  writings  on  involvement  and  alienation  (22:122). 
Dubin  for  instance,  described  the  job  involved  person  as  one 
who  considers  work  the  most  important  part  of  life;  a  central 
life  interest  theory  (8:51).  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
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alienated  individual  perceives  work  as  only  a  means  to  provide 
financial  resourses  to  pursue  off- the- job  activities  (22:122). 

Seeman  (38:784-790)  attempted  to  clarify  the  concept 
of  alienation  by  proposing  five  different  states  of  alienation: 

1.  Powerlessness  -  "the  expectancy  or  probability  held 
by  the  individual  that  his  own  behavior  cannot 
determine  the  occurence  of  the  outcomes,  or  rein¬ 
forcements  he  seeks;" 

2.  Meaninglessness  -  "a  low  expectancy  that  satis¬ 
factory  predictions  about  the  future  outcomes  of 
behavior  can  be  made;" 

3.  Normlessness  -  "a  high  expectancy  that  socially 
unapproved  behaviors  are  required  to  achieve 
given  goals;" 

4.  Isolation  -  "assigning  low  reward  value  to  goals 
or  beliefs  that  are  typically  highly  valued  in 
the  given  society;" 

5.  Self-estrangement  -  "the  degree  of  dependence  of 
the  given  behavior  upon  anticipated  future  re¬ 
wards,  i.e.,  upon  rewards  that  lie  outside  the 
activity  itself." 

Powerlessness  is  basically  a  lack  of  control  in  one's 
job  and  work  environment.  Geyer  (14:13)  states  that: 

Power  is  not  an  attribute  of  a  person,  but  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship;  it  is  often  defined  as  the  capability  to  control 
the  number  or  effectivity  of  someone  else's  alternatives 
to  act  or  react. 

The  number  or  effectiveness  of  possible  alternatives  is 
reduced.  Individuals,  standing  alone,  feel  powerless  to 
control  or  influence  politics,  the  economy,  or  international 
events.  The  same  sense  of  powerlessness  is  felt  in  the  work 
environment.  Korman,  Wittig-Berman,  and  Lang  believe  that 
a  major  cause  of  alienation  is  the  cognitive  realization 
that  one  has  been  doing  things  because  one  is  told  to  do 
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them  (23:246).  They  view  this  as  a  loss  of  control  over 
one's  actions  (powerlessness)  (23:346).  This  leads  to  a 
sense  of  being  manipulated  and  controlled.  Israel  continues 
in  the  same  vein  by  saying  that  a  person  will  feel  powerless 
in  a  modern  society  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  little  or  no 
influence  over  his  own  destiny  in  the  social  system  he  belongs 
to  (20:208).  This  can  mean  society  as  a  whole  or  a  particular 
social  organization,  i.e.,  the  company  he  works  for.  Not 
only  can  a  person  experience  powerlessness  in  relations  with 
other  people,  but  also  in  regards  to  the  type  of  activity  or 
task  he  performs  (20:209).  An  assembly  line  worker,  for 
example,  has  little  influence  over  the  speed  of  the  assembly 
line  or  the  activities  he  must  perform  (20:209).  Israel 
summarized  the  state  of  powerlessness  of  the  industrial 
worker  in  four  points  (20:209).  First,  a  worker  senses  a 
loss  of  power  when  he  sees  that  others  have  the  power  of 
decision  over  him  (20:209).  Second,  and  related  to  the  first, 
powerlessness  is  felt  when  the  worker  is  unable  to  influence 
the  decision  making  process  (20:209).  Third,  it  occurs  when 
an  individual  has  no  say  in  his  employment  or  the  terms  of 
his  employment  (20:209).  Last,  a  state  of  powerlessness  is 
felt  when  the  worker  cannot  influence  or  control  the  work 
process  itself  (20:209).  Shepard  agrees  with  Israel  by 
describing  powerlessness  as  "a  perceived  lack  of  freedom  and 
control  on  the  job"  (39:13-14).  Blauner  expresses  similar 
views  by  stating  that  the  "powerlessness  varient  of  alienation 
at  work  results  from  the  mechanization  process  that  controls 
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the  pace  of  work  and  control  on  the  job"  (2:1 6). 

Kanungo  analyzed  powerlessness  in  motivational  terms 
by  suggesting  that  if  a  situation  continually  frustrates  a 
persons  requirement  for  control  and  autonomy,  a  state  of 
alienation  will  occur  (22:123). 

Meaninglessness,  according  to  Kanungo,  will  develop 
when  the  individual  is  unable  to  predict  social  situations 
and  the  outcomes  of  his  or  others  behavior  (22:123).  In  a 
work  environment  meaninglessness  may  stem  from  job  speciali¬ 
zation  and  division  of  labor  (22:123).  Kanungo  holds  that 
breaking  a  job  down  into  small  minute  tasks  removes  decision 
making  and  responsibility  from  the  worker  (22:122).  Thus  a 
person  is  robbed  of  any  real  sense  of  purpose  which  may 
evolve  to  a  sense  of  meaninglessness.  This  state  can  also 
occur  if  a  person  sees  no  relationship  between  his  job  and 
the  total  overall  objectives  of  the  organization  (22:122). 
For  instance,  Israel  states  that  meaninglessness  exists, 
when  a  person  no  longer  understands  the  functions  of  the 
social  organization  to  which  he  belongs  (20:210).  As  the 
labor  process  becomes  more  complicated,  a  worker  has  less  of 
an  understanding  of  the  entire  process.  Israel  held  that 
this  variant  of  alienation  exists  when  a)  the  individual 
becomes  drowned  in  the  same  day-to-day  routine;  b)  the 
worker  is  allowed  to  work  only  on  certain  parts  of  a  product 
and  rarely  sees  the  finished  product;  and  c)  the  worker  has 
little  or  no  responsibility  for  the  work  he  does  (20:210). 


Normlessness  has  its  roots  in  anomie,  a  condition 
perceived  in  a  person1 s  social  environment.  It  may  be  mani¬ 
fested  as  a  breakdown  in  the  social  norms  that  regulate  indi¬ 
vidual  conduct  (22:123),  Kanungo  believes  that  normlessness 
can  exist  when  a  person  perceives  that  previously  accepted 
social  norms  are  no  longer  effective  in  guiding  ones  behavior 
in  pursuit  of  personal  goals  (22:123).  In  this  case,  an 
individual  may  resort  to  socially  unacceptable  behavior  in 
his  attainment  of  objectives.  Thus,  having  norms  different 
from  others,  a  person  may  perceive  himself  as  being  separate 
from  society;  a  state  of  alienation  (22:123).  Israel  agrees 
to  the  previously  mentioned  definition  of  normlessness  and 
adds  to  it  (20:211).  First,  he  says  that  normlessness  can 
occur  if  work  is  seen  as  only  a  means  to  an  end  (20:211). 
Second,  Israel  contends  that  normlessness  can  exist  when 
there  are  conflicts  between  labor  and  management  (20:211). 

Isolation  is  related  to  normlessness.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  should  provide  opportunities  for  a  worker  to  develop 
a  sense  of  membership  and  belonging  (22:124).  Kanungo 
believes  that  a  continuous  frustration  of  this  need  for 
belonging  may  be  the  crucial  factor  in  the  isolation  form 
of  alienation  (22:124).  Commenting  on  the  work  of  Jones 
and  Gerard,  Kanungo  says  that  by  belonging  to  a  group,  an 
individual  fulfills  the  need  to  belong  (22:124).  However, 
when  the  group  norms  are  seen  to  be  in  conflict  with 
personal  goals,  they  no  longer  influence  a  person  (22:123). 
The  group  loses  its  normative  influence  on  the  individual 
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leaving  him  in  a  state  of  isolation  in  relation  to  the  group 
(22:124).  Israel  views  isolation  and  normlessness  as  related. 
A  person  experiencing  a  state  of  normlessness  accepts  the 
goals  of  the  organization,  but  does  not  necessarily  use 
legitimate  means  to  achieve  them  (20:212).  The  isolated 
worker,  in  going  one  step  further,  does  not  accept  the  goals. 
The  result,  according  to  Israel  is  manifested  in  one  of  two 
ways.  First,  a  person  may  adhere  very  closely  to  the  means 
of  reachnig  goals;  this  may  in  fact  hinder  the  organization 
from  achieving  its  goals  (20:212).  Second,  a  person  may 
develop  negative  attitudes  toward  the  group’s  goals  ultimately 
leading  to  isolation  (20:212). 

The  fifth  and  final  variant  of  alienation,  self¬ 
estrangement,  is  a  somewhat  elusive  concept  (38:789). 

According  to  Seeman,  a  person  experiences  self-estrangement 
when  work  is  not  rewarding  in  itself,  but  it  serves  only  as 
a  means  to  satisfy  extrinsic  needs  and  support  leisure  time 
activities  (38:790).  Blauner  suggests  that  if  a  job  does 
not  provide  the  opportunity  for  expressing  the  unique  abili¬ 
ties  or  personality  of  an  individual,  self-estrangement  can 
occur  (2:26).  Israel  comments  that  in  this  form  of  aliena¬ 
tion,  a  person  is  not  interested  in  what  he  does  or  his  job 
performance,  but  only  in  the  amount  of  time  involved  in 
accomplishment  of  work  (20:213).  Kanungo  sees  self- 
estrangement  at  the  heart  of  the  alienation  concept,  as  if  the 
other  varients  are  antecedents  of  self- estrangement  (22:124). 
Blauner  affirms  this  belief  with  the  following  statement: 
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When  work  activity  does  not  permit  control  (powerless¬ 
ness),  evoke  a  sense  of  purpose  (meaninglessness),  or 
encourage  larger  identification  (isolation),  employment 
becomes  simply  a  means  to  the  end  of  making  a  living 
(2:3). 

Research  on  alienation.  According  to  Kanungo  (22:125), 
psychologists  have  only  recently  shown  an  interest  in  the 
concept  of  alienation  and  have  taken  a  purely  empirical 
approach  to  its  study.  He  further  states  that  psychological 
theories  designed  to  describe  and  explain  work  alienation 
processes  do  not  exist  (22:126). 

Lefkowitz  and  Brigando  performed  research  to  test  the 
relationship  between  alienation  and  job  satisfaction  (26:115). 
Their  purpose  was  to  shed  light  on  the  "relative  uniqueness 
or  redundancy"  of  the  two  concepts  (26:118).  They  administer¬ 
ed  a  questionaire  to  425  engineers  of  a  computer  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  (26:118).  The  questionaire  consisted  of  two  sets 
each  of  often  used  multi-dimensional  scales  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  job  alienation  (26:118).  Through  the  multi-trait, 
multi-method  matrix  technique,  they  found  acceptable  evidence 
of  convergent  validity  for  the  trait  measures  of  both  job 
alienation  and  job  satisfaction  (26:115).  However,  there  was 
little  evidence  of  discriminant  validity  between  the  two  con¬ 
cepts  . 

Korman  et  al.  also  studied  work  alienation  and  its 
relation  to  overall  job  satisfaction  (23:344).  They  viewed 
alienation  as  either  personal  or  social  (23:344).  They  test¬ 
ed  their  theories  of  alienation  against  four  work/life  exper¬ 
iences  a)  "expectancy  di sconf irmation" ;  b)  "contradictory  role 
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demands";  c)  "a  sense  of  external  control";  and  d)  "a  loss 
of  affilitive  satisfactions"  (23:344).  Two  different  samples 
were  used;  the  first  a  group  of  alumni  from  a  large  school  of 
business  administration  and  the  second  a  group  of  M.Q.A. 
students  (23:347).  The  results  of  their  work  suggest  support 
for  three  of  the  four  work/life  experiences  relating  to  work 
alienation  (23:356).  The  fourth  work/life  experience,  sense 
of  external  control,  did  not  relate  significantly  to  levels 
of  alienation  from  work  (23:357). 

Blood  and  Hulin  investigated  the  effects  of  local 
cultural  values  on  the  development  of  worker  alienation  (3:284) 
They  theorized  that  workers  raised  in  urban  environments 
would  be  alienated  from  middle  class  values,  whereas  workers 
in  rural  areas  would  not  be  so  alienated.  Data  were  gathered 
from  1900  male  workers  in  21  different  plants  (3:285).  Vari¬ 
ables  measured  in  the  study  included  environmental  character¬ 
istics  such  as  living  conditions,  city  size  and  density,  cost 
of  living,  etc.  (3:287).  The  results  indicate  that  workers 
living  in  communities  which  are  presumed  to  foster  alienation 
from  middle-class  norms  (urban  areas)  structure  their  lifestyle 
and  job3  differently  from  workers  coming  from  communities 
where  adherence  to  middle-class  norms  (rural  areas)  is  expected 
(3:289). 

Involvement  and  Alienation  -  An  Integration 

Previous  to  Kanungo's  proposal  that  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation  are  components  of  the  same  psychological 
construct,  the  concepts  were  treated  as  two  distinct  and 
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separate  dimensions.  Psychologists  have  studied  job  involve¬ 
ment  at  an  individual  level  of  analysis  as  an  aspect  of  moti¬ 
vational  theories  (22:126).  For  example,  Vroom  believes  that 
a  person  attempts  to  satisfy  needs  for  self-esteem  through 
his  work  and  this  leads  to  development  of  job  involvement 
(42:161).  He  emphasizes  that  intrinsic-need  satisfaction  is 
the  essential  condition  for  higher  job  involvement  (42:161). 

Alienation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  studied  by  sociolo¬ 
gists  at  a  collective  level  as  a  sense  of  separation  from 
work,  society,  etc.;  a  dissociative  state  of  the  individual 
in  relation  to  other  elements  in  his  environment  (22:120). 

Marx,  for  instance,  viewed  alienation  as  a  lack  of  autonomy 
and  control  in  ones  behavior  (28:111).  Additionally,  the 
five  variants  of  alienation  proposed  by  Seeman  all  relate  to 
a  "subjectively  felt  psychological  state  of  the  individual, 
caused  by  different  environmental  conditions"  (22:122). 

Departing  from  existing  precedent,  Kanungo  believes 
that  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  should  be  treated 
as  a  single  dimension  (22:131).  He  based  this  idea  on  the 
belief  that  even  though  sociologists  describe  alienation  at 
the  collective  level,  they  explain  the  phenomenon  in  terms 
of  the  psychological  state  of  the  individual  (22:131).  At 
times  alienation  is  used  to  imply  social  conditions  as  ob¬ 
served  by  others  and  later  attributed  to  individuals  (22:128). 
Other  times,  it  is  viewed  as  a  psychological  state  of  the 
individual  and  not  related  to  outsiders  (22:128).  For  example, 
increased  mechanization  and  division  of  labor  is  viewed  as 
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contributing  to  a  state  of  alienation  (22:128).  Kanungo  how¬ 
ever,  believes  that  for  some  workers,  this  mechanization  may 
increase  job  involvement  (22:128).  Thus  Kanungo  draws  the 
conclusion  that  if  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  are 
both  states  of  the  individual,  they  should  be  treated  as  a 
single  dimension  (22:131).  Kanungo  is  inclined  to  view  job 
involvement  and  work  alienation,  not  as  separate  and  unique 
psychological  processes,  but  rather  as  bipolar  extremes  along 
a  single  psychological  dimension  descriptive  of  a  worker's 
psychological  association  with  the  job. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  direct  research  on  the 
relationship  between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 

There  has  been, ■ however,  research  conducted  on  the  two  con¬ 
cepts  as  they  each  apply  to  other  job  related  concepts.  For 
example,  Lefkowitz  and  Brigando,  testing  the  relationship 
between  job  satisfaction  and  job  alienation,  found  evidence 
of  convergent  validity  but  not  discriminant  validity  (26:115). 
Additionally,  Korman  et  al.  tested  work  alienation  and  job 
satisfaction  (23:344).  They  also  found  overlap  between  job 
involvement  and  job  satisfaction  (23:344).  Job  satisfaction 
has  also  been  found  to  relate  significantly  to  job  involvement 
in  a  number  of  other  studies  (27:31;  33:286, n. 3;  11:340). 

These  studies  indicate  that  job  involvement,  work  alienation, 
and  job  satisfaction  are  in  some  fashion  related  (22:129). 
Research  Hypotheses 

It  is  evident  that  ambiguity  exists  concerning  the 
relationship  between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 


This  study  attempts  to  explore  interrelationships  between 
and  among  different  measures  of  job  involvement  and  work 
alienation.  Based  upon  a  review  of  the  literature  the  follow¬ 
ing  hypotheses  are  offered: 

Hypothesis  1:  Measures  of  job  involvement  will 
exhibit  convergent  validity  (will 
intercorrelate  significantly). 

Hypothesis  2:  Measures  of  work  alienation 

will  exhibit  convergent  validity  (will 
intercorrelate  significantly). 

Hypothesis  3:  Measures  of  different  constructs  (job 
involvement  and  work  alienation)  will 
exhibit  discriminant  validity  (will 
not  intercorrelate  significantly) . 

Hypothesis  4s  Factor  analysis  will  produce  factor 
structures  with  independent  factors 
composed  of  job  involvement  and  work 
alienation  measures. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Method 


Sample 

The  sample  was  obtained  at  a  small  Midwestern  univer¬ 
sity.  The  participants  were  95  part-time  MBA  students  re¬ 
presenting  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  careers:  sales-7» 
professional  and  technical-44»  managerial-37,  and  all  others- 
14.  Participants  average  length  of  employment  with  their 
present  employers  was  3.6  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
sample  group  was  28.4  years.  Respondents  had  an  average 
education  level  (number  of  years  in  school)  of  16,6  years 
and  came  from  a  town  with  the  average  population  of  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  people. 

Measures 

Several  different  measures  of  Job  Involvement  and 
Work  Alienation  were  included  in  the  survey  questionnaire. 

Lodahl  and  Reiner*  s  -fob  involvement  measure.  Lodahl 
and  Kejner’s  (27:29)  job  involvement  scale  was  included  in 
the  survey.  This  widely  circulated  index  of  job  involvement 
contains  20  5-point  Likert  type  items  ranging  from  (1)  strongly 
disagree  to  (5)  strongly  agree.  Four  subscales  (factors)  were 
derived  from  this  measure  corresponding  to  the  four  factors 
identified  by  Lodahl  and  Kejner  in  a  factor  analysis  (27:27-8). 
Cronbach’ s  alpha  reliability  estimates  for  the  four  separate 
factors  are  as  follows:  L&K  Factor  1,  .73?  L&K  Factor  2,  .66; 
L&K  Factor  3.  .45;  L&K  Factor  4>  .50.  Further  discussion  of 
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the  psychometric  properties  of  this  measure  may  be  found  in 
Lodahl  and  Kejner  (27:26-8). 

Patchen's  .job  involvement  scale.  Patchen’s  Job 
Involvement  scale  (31:45)  was  also  included  as  an  index  of 
job  involvement.  This  particular  measure  contains  four  items 
distributed  on  5-point  response  scales.  The  Cronbach  alpha 
reliability  estimate  for  this  measure  was  calculated  to  be 
.55.  Information  on  the  psychometric  properties  and  deriva¬ 
tion  of  this  measure  may  be  found  in  Robinson,  Athanasiou, 
and  Head  (34:209-211). 

Steel  et  al*  s  .job  involvement  scale.  Steel,  Kohntopp, 
and  Horst  developed  a  job  involvement  scale  in  an  attempt  to 
extend  work  begun  by  Saleh  and  Hosek  (41:7).  Three  5-item, 
7-point  Likert  scales  in  this  measure  index  a)  Work  Partici¬ 
pation,  b)  Central  Life  Interest,  and  c)  Self-Concept  job 
involvement  factors  identified  by  Saleh  and  Hosek.  The  first 
five  items  in  the  Work  Participation  scale  measure  the  respon¬ 
dents  perceived  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  the  job. 
These  items  appear  on  a  response  scale  ranging  from  (1)  never 
to  (7)  always.  All  remaining  items  dealing  with  job  involve¬ 
ment  as  a  Central  Life  Interest  and  as  an  element  of  the 
Self-Concept  are  arranged  on  7-point  scales  from  (1)  strongly 
disagree  to  (7)  strongly  agree. 

The  actual  items  used  are  the  following: 

A.  Work  Participation  Factor 

1 .  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  use  the  skills 
you  have  learned  for  your  job? 
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2.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  try  out  your 
own  ideas? 

3.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  do  things  your 
own  way? 

4.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  do  the  kinds  of 
things  you  are  best  at? 

5.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  feel  at  the  end 
of  the  day  that  you've  accomplished  something 

B.  Central  Life  Interest  Factor 

6.  The  most  important  things  that  happen  to  me 
involve  my  work. 

7.  The  most  important  things  I  do  involve  my 
work. 

8.  The  major  satisfaction  in  my  life  comes  from 
my  job. 

9.  The  activities  which  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  personal  satisfaction  involve 
my  job. 

10.  I  live,  eat,  and  breathe  my  job. 

C.  Self-Concept  Factor 

11.  I  would  rather  get  a  job  promotion  than  be 
a  more  important  member  of  my  club,  church, 
or  lodge. 

12.  How  well  I  perform  on  my  job  is  extremely 
important  to  me. 

13.  I  feel  badly  if  I  don't  perform  well  on  my 
job. 

14.  I  am  very  personnally  involved  in  my  work. 

15.  I  avoid  taking  on  extra  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Ultimately,  items  11  and  15  were  eliminated  following 
Steel  et  al  (41 s7).  The  three  scales.  Work  Participation, 
Central  Life  Interest,  and  Self-Concept,  yielded  reliability 
coefficients  of  .84,  .88,  and  .66,  respectively. 


Classical  alienation  scale.  A  work  alienation  scale 
was  developed  following  the  approach  taken  by  Shepard. 
Shepard  maintained  that  alienation  was  manifested  by  a  sense 
of : 


powerlessness  -  where  the  worker  feels  that  he  is  an 
object  dominated  and  controlled  by  other  people  or  a 
technological  system  of  production  such  that,  as  sub¬ 
ject,  he  cannot  alter  his  condition.  Powerlessness 
was  measured  by  a  single  item  which  stated,  "Working 
in  my  job  has  left  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  have 
little  control  or  influence  over  what  is  done." 

meaninglessness  -  individual  roles  are  perceived  as 
lacking  integration  into  the  total  system  of  goals 
of  an  organization.  This  aspect  of  alienation  wa, 
measured  by  asking,  "It  often  seems  that  what  I  do 
on  this  job  is  trivial  and  valueless." 

normlessness  -  the  perceived  extent  to  which  upward 
mobility  in  the  company  required  illegitimate  tactics 
as  opposed  to  achievement  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
Normlessness  was  measured  by  having  participants  rate 
the  degree  to  which  "People  I  work  around  will  do 
anything  to  achieve  their  personal  ends." 

instrumental  work  orientation  -  the  degree  to  which 
work  is  valued  primarily  as  a  means  to  nonwork  ends 
rather  than  valued  for  its  intrinsic  rewards.  An 
index  of  instrumental  work  orientation  was  obtained 
with  the  item  "I  only  work  at  my  job  to  receive  my 
pay." 

self-evaluative  involvement  -  the  degree  to  which  one 
evaluates  oneself  with  regard  to  the  work  role.  This 
aspect  of  involvement  was  measured  with  the  item  "I 
get  little  opportunity  to  socialize  with  other  workers 
in  my  immediate  work  environment."  (39:13-17) 

Single  items  were  developed  to  assess  each  of  these  five 
aspects  of  alienation.  Responses  were  arranged  on  7-point 
scales  ranging  from  (1)  agree  to  (7)  disagree.  Internal 
consistency  reliability  for  a  summated  score  was  .64. 

Nonaffective  alienation  scale.  Kanungo  (22:131)  pos¬ 
tulated  that  work  alienation  is  a  cognitive  rather  than  an 
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affective  outcome.  He  criticized  current  measures  of  alie¬ 
nation,  such  as  Shepard’s  (22:131),  which  contain  emotion¬ 
laden  content.  An  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  four-item 
scale  which  concentrated  solely  upon  the  cognitive  aspects 
of  work  alienation  and  avoided  confounding  with  affective 
material.  This  instrument  contains  four  Likert-type  items 
with  7-point  response  scales  ranging  between  strongly  disagree 
(1)  and  strongly  agree  (7).  The  reliability  of  this  measure 
was  computed  at  .44* 

Pearlin’ s  alienation  scale.  An  instrument  developed 
by  Pearlin  (32:315)  was  also  included  in  this  questionnaire. 
Specific  properties  of  this  measure  are  described  in  Robinson, 
Athanasiou,  and  Head  (34:203-205).  This  measure  contains 
four  items  with  response  scales  unique  to  each  item.  The 
reliability  coefficient  (Cronbach  alpha)  associated  with 
this  particular  measure  was  .30. 

Overall  alienation  scale.  A  direct  5-point  item 
attempted  to  measure  overall  work  alienation.  With  a  response 
continuum  from  strongly  disagree  (1)  to  strongly  agree  (5), 
the  item  asked,  "Overall,  I  would  describe  myself  as  alienated 
from  my  job." 

Procedure 

Data  collection.  A  survey  was  distributed  to  parti¬ 
cipants  during  class  time.  The  questionnaire  was  developed 
by  an  organizational  psychologist  at  the  Midwestern  University 
at  which  the  survey  was  conducted.  The  respondents  were 
guaranteed  anonymity  and  advised  of  the  voluntary  status  of 
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their  participation.  The  response  rate  for  the  survey  was 
virtually  100^.  Only  students  with  regular  full-time  gainful 
employment  were  invited  to  participate.  A  total  of  102 
responses  were  received.  Through  elimination  of  cases  for 
missing  data  or  nonregular  employment,  sample  size  was  reduced 
to  95  cases.  All  respondents  desiring  feedback  were  provided 
a  point  of  contact  to  discuss  survey  results. 

Purpose.  The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
construct  validity  of  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 
Validity  is  defined  as  the  proportion  of  true  variance  that 
is  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  measurement  procedure  (5:85). 
Methods  of  validation  may  be  both  predictive  and  descriptive. 
Standard  validation  processes  are  routinely  based  upon  one 
of  four  principle  techniques:  content  validity,  construct 
validity,  concurrent  validity,  or  predictive  validity.  A3 
stated,  the  focus  of  this  research  was  upon  the  construct 
validity  of  two  psychological  processes,  job  involvement  and 
work  alienation.  Construct  validity  may  be  confirmed  in 
several  ways.  Internal  consistency,  expert  opinion,  correla¬ 
tion  of  a  new  procedure  with  an  already  proven  measurement 
method,  factor  analysis,  natural  separation  of  measurement 
scores  into  groups,  demonstration  of  systematic  relationships, 
and  convergent  and  discriminant  validation.  This  study  employ¬ 
ed  validation  methods  of  factor  analysis  and  examination  of 
some  elements  of  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  (4:81). 
This  was  done  by  determining  whether  scores  which  purportedly 
measure  some  construct  are  related  to  other  measures  of  the 
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same  construct  (convergent  validation),  and  whether  scores 
on  dissimilar  measures  tend  to  be  unrelated  (discriminant 
validation)  (5:96). 

Multitrait  -  Multimethod  Matrix.  An  acceptable  and 
well  recognized  method  for  determining  construct  validity  is 
through  the  use  of  the  Multitrait  -  Multimethod  matrix  (4:81-5). 
This  procedure  uses  correlational  results  to  compare  relative 
magnitudes  of  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  coeffici¬ 
ents  for  a  mixture  of  measured  traits  (constructs)  and  measure¬ 
ment  methods.  The  procedure  yields  four  aspects  of  construct 
validity: 

1 .  the  relationship  between  similar  traits  using 
similar  measurement  methods,  (reliability) 

2.  the  relationship  between  different  traits  using 

similar  measurement  methods.  (discriminant 
validity:  method  variance) 

3.  the  relationship  between  different  traits  using 
different  measurement  methods.  (discriminant 
validity) 

4.  the  relationship  between  similar  traits  using 
different  measurement  methods.  (convergent 
validity) 

To  support  a  trait’s  construct  validity,  convergent  validity 
coefficients  should  be  greater  than  zero  ~'d  large  enough  to 
encourage  further  study  (usually  construed  as  statistical 
significance).  Additionally,  convergent  validity  correla¬ 
tions  should  be  greater  than  discriminant  validity  coeffi- 
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cients  described  in  items  2  and  3  above. 

Reliability  (internal  consistency)  may  also  be  used 
in  this  method  to  further  substantiate  the  validity  of  a 
particular  measurement  process.  While  not  true  validity  in 
the  sense  that  it  deals  with  relationships  between  independent 
measures,  reliability  does  indicate  the  degree  of  purity  of 
operational  definitions.  Psychometric  theory  would  suggest 
that  greater  homogeneity  of  measures  (as  reflected  in  internal 
consistency  reliability)  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
definitional  and  conceptual  accuracy  (5:96-7). 

The  logic  and  understandability  of  the  Multitrait- 
Multimethod  matrix  method  makes  it  intuitively  compelling. 

It  does,  however,  have  limitations.  Its  greatest  limitation, 
for  our  purposes,  is  that  correlations  are  determined  by 
effects  of  traits  and  methods  on  measured  variables  as  well 
as  by  the  intercorrelation  of  traits  and  methods  (5:97). 

Since  our  particular  study  lacked  heterogeneity  of  measure¬ 
ment  methods,  direct  application  of  the  Multitrait  -  Multi¬ 
method  matrix  to  our  problem  was  not  entirely  feasible.  This 
study,  however,  attempted  to  model  the  Multitrait  -  Multi¬ 
method  process  by  examining  relationships  analogous  to  conver¬ 
gent  validity  (comparison  of  similar  constructs  using  differ¬ 
ent  operational  definitions)  and  discriminant  validity  (com¬ 
parison  of  different  constructs  using  different  operational 
definitions) . 

Correlational  analysis.  Intercorrelations  between 
all  measures  of  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  were 


computed.  Median  intercorrelations  were  calculated  among 
all  involvement  measures,  all  alienation  measures,  and 
between  involvement  and  alienation  measures.  The  median 
intercorrelations  among  alienation  and  involvement  measures 
were  used  to  determine  the  comparability  of  operational 
definitions  of  the  same  construct  (like  convergent  validity). 
The  median  intercorrelations  between  involvement  and  alie¬ 
nation  tested  the  divergence  of  different  operational  defi¬ 
nitions  of  different  constructs  (like  discriminant  validity). 
Internal  consistency  reliabilities  (Cronbach  alphas)  were 
used  to  assess  the  homogeneity  of  operational  definitions  to 
suggest  the  conceptual  purity  and  upper  bounds  of  all  validity 
estimates  (5:78). 

The  data  was  intercorrelated  using  Pearson's  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficient.  Sample  sizes  vary  slightly 
across  statistics  since  pairwise  deletion  of  missing  data 
was  used. 

Factor  analysis.  This  is  a  generalized  procedure 
for  locating  and  defining  dimensional  space  among  a  relative¬ 
ly  large  group  of  variables.  Factor  analysis  attempts  to 
locate  clusters  of  valid  factors  out  of  larger  sets  of  vari¬ 
ables  (30:10).  The  goal  of  this  procedure  is  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  variables  and 
the  phenomena  being  studied.  Its  use  is  to  analyze  the 
intercorrelations  within  a  set  of  variables.  A  situation 
for  application  of  factor  analysis  would  be  the  scaling  of 
a  set  of  responses  that  sample  a  particular  psychological 
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or  sociological  domain  (7:151). 

Factor  analytic  procedures  used  in  the  present  study 
were  principal  components  and  principal  axes  factoring  pro¬ 
cedures.  Each  procedure  was  performed  several  times.  Two 
and  three  factor  solutions  were  obtained  as  well  as  one 
which  established  minimum  eigenvalues  equal  to  1.0.  Varimax 
rotation  was  employed  in  all  analyses.  The  varimax  rotated 
matrix  was  analyzed  in  all  cases  to  examine  the  configuration 
of  factor  loadings. 

The  principal  components  factoring  procedure  does 
not  alter  the  main  diagonal  of  the  correlation  matrix.  In 
this  particular  method,  the  importance  of  a  factor  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  calculating  the  proportion  of  total  variance  account¬ 
ed  for  by  that  factor.  This  is  determined  by  the  eigenvalue 
for  that  particular  component  (30:479-480). 

The  principal  axes  factoring  procedure  automatically 
replaces  the  main  diagonal  with  communality  estimates.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  an  iterative  process  is  used  which  attempts  to 
improve  the  estimates  of  communality.  At  present  this  is 
the  most  widely  accepted  factoring  method  (30:480). 

Harris*  method,  described  in  Steel  et  aL  (41:10-11), 
was  employed  to  determine  the  appropriate  number  of  factors 
necessary  to  summarize  the  data.  The  procedure  requires  the 
comparison  of  factor  structures  having  the  same  number  of 
factors  produced  by  several  factoring  techniques.  The  correct 
number  of  factors  is  determined  by  a  correspondence  among 
factoring  methods  extracting  the  same  number  of  general  factors. 


1 

Prior  to  the  determination  of  factor  loadings*  low  communality 
items  were  eliminated.  Low  communality  is  defined  as  below 
.20  and  .30  for  principal  axes  and  principal  components  fac¬ 
toring  methods,  respectively. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  value  (i.e.,  .40 
or  .30)  for  determining  item  loading  significance,  a  smallest 
maximum  loading  criterion  was  used.  In  this  process  the 
largest  absolute  value  loading  for  all  items  was  determined 
and  the  smallest  of  these  loadings  is  then  used  as  the 
standard  for  comparison  to  judge  the  significance  of  all 
remaining  item  loadings. 

A  factor  analysis  with  a  minimum  eigenvalue  set  at 
1.0  was  also  used  to  obtain  initial  impressions  about  the 
number  of  likely  factors.  This  procedure  was  performed  using 
the  principal  components  and  principal  axes  factoring  proce¬ 
dures. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Results 


Construct  Validity 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficiants  were 
computed  between  all  measures  in  the  study.  The  purpose  was 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  and  among  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation  measures  to  investigate  the  convergence 
of  measures  of  similar  constructs  (convergent  validity)  and 
the  divergence  of  measures  of  presumed  distinct  constructs 
(discriminant  validity). 

Items  1  through  8  of  Table  1  represent  the  job  involve¬ 
ment  measures  in  the  study.  Items  9  through  12  show  the  work 
alienation  items  measured  in  the  present  study.  The  main 
diagonal  shows  the  reliability  estimates  of  each  particular 
measure  based  upon  Cronbach’ s  alpha  statistic.  Intercorrela¬ 
tions  among  all  variables  are  given  in  the  table. 

Three  types  of  intercorrelations  are  shown  in  the 
table.  The  large  triangle  contains  intercorrelations  among 
different  job  involvement  measures.  Since  these  are  measures 
of  the  same  construct,  they  represent  convergent  validity 
among  measures  of  job  involvement.  Likewise,  the  intercorre¬ 
lations  among  different  work  alienation  variables  (shown  in 
the  small  triangle)  indicate  the  degree  of  convergent  validity 
common  to  different  work  alienation  measures.  The  correlations 
in  the  rectangle  reflect  the  degree  of  discriminant  validity 
between  the  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  constructs. 


Generally,  negative  relationships  existed  between 
involvement  measures  and  alienation  measures.  This  finding 
would  be  consistent  with  the  view  espoused  by  Kanungo.  He 
conceives  of  involvement  and  alienation  as  bipolar  opposites 
anchoring  the  extremes  of  a  single  continuum  (22:120). 

Negative  relationships  would  be  implied  from  this  perspective. 

Pearlin' s  alienation  measure  had  extremely  low  cor¬ 
relations  with  all  other  measures.  It  also  possessed  low 
reliability.  Therefore  it  was  excluded  from  further  analysis. 

Median  correlations  were  determined  for  the  intercor¬ 
relations  among  involvement  (r  =  .37),  alienation  (r  =  .25), 
and  between  involvement  and  alienation  measures  (r  =  .30). 

With  N  =  95*  all  of  the  median  r' s  would  be  significant  beyond 
the  .05  level  of  significance.  The  results  would  indicate 
that  different  involvement  measures  showed  more  convergent 
validity  than  did  different  alienation  measures.  The  latter 
finding  (low  intercorrelation  among  work  alienation  measures) 
may,  no  doubt,  be  partially  attributed  to  their  generally  poor 
reliabilities.  A  moderate  level  of  intercorrelation  existed 
between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  measures.  This 
finding  fails  to  support  the  hypothesis  (hypothesis  3)  that 
the  two  constructs  are  different  and  makes  feasible  acceptance 
of  Kanungo' s  thesis  that  job  involvement  and  work  alienation 
are  elements  of  a  single  psychological  continuum. 

Table  2  provides  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  all  variables. 
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TABLE  2 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD 

DEVIATIONS 

FOR  ALL  VARIABLES 

VARIABLE 

X 

SD 

Patchen 

15.14 

2.31 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Participation 

25.21 

4.64 

Steel  et  al.  Central 

Life  Interest 

15.88 

7.43 

Steel  et  al.  Self 

Concept 

17.73 

2.81 

L&K  Factor  1 

19.98 

3.86 

L&K  Factor  2 

13.87 

2.76 

L&K  Factor  3 

7.68 

1.57 

L&K  Factor  4 

14.29 

2.57 

Classical  Alienation 

13.06 

4.94 

Nonaffective  Alienation 

11.81 

3.92 

Pearlin  Alienation 

11.36 

1.64 

Overall  Alienation 


2.00 


1.38 


Factor  Analysis 

Summated  scale  results.  A  factor  analysis  was  carried 
out  on  the  entire  set  of  involvement  and  alienation  measures. 
This  analysis  involved  factoring  total  summated  scores  for 
these  measures.  Principal  components  and  principal  axes 
factoring  methods  employing  varimax  rotation  were  used  to 
determine  factor  solutions.  Tables  3  through  6  give  the 
final  varimax  rotated  matrices  for  principal  components 
analysis,  three  factors;  principal  axes  analysis,  three  fac¬ 
tors;  principal  components  analysis,  two  factors;  and  prin¬ 
cipal  axes,  two  factors,  respectively. 

Items  with  communalities  below  .30  for  the  principal 
component  factoring  procedure  and  .20  for  the  principal  axes 
factoring  procedure  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  The 
Pearlin  alienation  scale  was  eliminated  from  both  two  factor 
solutions  due  to  extremely  low  final  communality  estimates 
of  .02  for  principal  factor  analysis  and  .01  for  principal 
axes  factor  analysis.  This  low  communality  suggested  that 
this  variable  bore  little  similarity  to  the  entire  set  of 
variables.  This  relationship  was  also  noted  during  the  cor¬ 
relational  analysis. 

The  factor  analysis  which  extracted  three  factors 
indicated  that  no  more  than  two  general  factors  underlay 
this  data.  For  this  reason,  the  factor  analysis  using  a 
minimum  eigenvalue  of  1.0  was  not  required  to  obtain  a  first 
impression  of  the  number  of  general  factors.  In  the  three 
factor  solutions  the  first  two  factors  accounted  for  51. 5% 
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TABLE  3 

PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

EXTRACTING 

THREE  FACTORS 

VARIABLE 

FACTOR 

1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

Patchen 

.35 

.54* 

.02 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Participation 

.07 

.81* 

.07 

Steel  et  al.  Central 

Life  Interest 

.63* 

.32 

.21 

Steel  et  al.  Self 

Concept 

* 

00 

• 

.  46 

.37 

L&K  Factor  1 

.84* 

.16 

.06 

L&K  Factor  2 

00 

• 

.58* 

.07 

L&K  Factor  3 

.55* 

.41 

.36 

L&K  Factor  4 

.73* 

.08 

.12 

Classical  Alienation 

.08 

.78* 

.04 

Nonaffective  Alienation 

.74* 

.39 

.09 

Pearlin  Alienation 

.12 

.12 

.91* 

Overall  Alienation 

.17 

.68* 

.12 

significant  factor  loading 
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TABLE  4 


PRINCIPAL  AXES  FACTOR 

ANALYSIS 

EXTRACTING  THREE 

FACTORS 

VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

Patchen 

.33 

.48* 

.03 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Participation 

.09 

.77* 

.09 

Steel  et  al.  Central 

Life  Interest 

.58* 

.32 

.13 

Steel  et  al.  Self 

Concept 

.48* 

•  44 

.27 

L&K  Factor  1 

.82* 

.15 

.11 

L&K  Factor  2 

.47 

.53* 

.08 

L&K  Factor  3 

.52* 

.41 

.27 

L&K  Factor  4 

.52* 

.05 

.10 

Classical  Alienation 

.14 

.67* 

.04 

Nonaffective  Alienation 

.70* 

.39 

.13 

Pearlin  Alienation 

.08 

.06 

.60* 

Overall  Alienation 

.23 

.56* 

.05 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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of  the  total  variance  in  both  instances  (i.e.  -  principal 
components  and  principal  axes  procedures). 


Table  5  shows  the  results  for  principal  components 
factor  analysis  extracting  two  factors.  Factor  loadings 
from  work  alienation  and  job  involvement  measures  are  mixed 
on  both  factors.  Neither  factor  can  therefore  be  identified 
as  either  purely  involvement  or  purely  alienation.  Table  6 
contains  the  factor  structures  for  the  two  factor  principal 
axes  approach.  Again,  the  pattern  of  loadings  was  mixed 
and  neither  factor  was  wholly  associated  with  either  construct. 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  for  involvement  measures  to  load 
higher  on  factor  one  and  for  alienation  measures  to  load  on 
factor  two.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  present 
findings,  however,  is  that  measures  of  alienation  and  involve¬ 
ment  were  not  perceived  as  totally  independent  dimensions  by 
the  respondents. 

Factor  analysis  of  selected  scales.  An  additional 
factor  analysis  was  performed  which  employed  selected  involve¬ 
ment  and  alienation  scales.  This  procedure  factor  analyzed 
item  scores  rather  than  summated  scale  scores.  Measures  used 
in  this  analysis  were  chosen  based  upon  their  internal  con¬ 
sistency  reliabilities.  Two  involvement  scales  (Lodahl  and 
Kejner's  Factor  1  and  Steel  et  al.'s  Work  Participation 
Scale)  and  one  alienation  measure  (Classical  alienation) 
were  used  in  this  investigation.  Tables  7  and  8  display 
results  for  principal  component  and  principal  axes  factor 
analyses  where  the  minimum  eigenvalue  was  set  equal  to  1.0. 
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TABLE  5 

PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  EXTRACTING 

TWO  FACTORS 

VARIABLE 

FACTOR 

1 

FACTOR  2 

Patchen 

.36 

.53* 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Participation 

.07 

.81* 

Steel  et  al.  Central 

Life  Interest 

.64* 

.33 

Steel  et  al.  Self 

Concept 

.51* 

. 

03 

L&K  Factor  1 

.83* 

.15 

L&K  Factor  2 

OO 

. 

.57* 

L&K  Factor  3 

.57* 

.43 

L&K  Factor  4 

.73* 

.10 

Classical  Alienation 

.08 

.77* 

Nonaffective  Alienation 

.74* 

.37 

Overall  Alienation 

.18 

.68* 

#  _ 


significant  factor  loading 


TABLE  6 


PRINCIPAL  AXES  FACTOR 

ANALYSIS 

EXTRACTING 

TWO  FACTORS 

VARIABLE 

FACTOR 

1 

FACTOR  2 

Patchen 

.33 

.48* 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Participation 

.09 

.76* 

Steel  et  al.  Central 

Life  Interest 

.58* 

.32 

Steel  et  al.  Self 

Concept 

.48* 

.  44 

L&K  Factor  1 

.82* 

.15 

L&K  Factor  2 

.47 

.52* 

L&K  Factor  3 

.51* 

.41 

L&K  Factor  4 

.53* 

.04 

Classical  Alienation 

.14 

.67* 

Nonaffective  Alienation 

.70* 

.38 

Overall  Alienation 

.23 

.57* 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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TABLE  7 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  WITH 
MINIMUM  EIGENVALUE  EQUAL  TO  1.0 


VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR  4 

FACTOR 5 

L&K  Factor  1 

item  3 

.01 

.84* 

.01 

.10 

.04 

item  6 

.17 

.73* 

.04 

.05 

00 

item  8 

.09 

.01 

.05 

.06 

.90* 

item  10 

.03 

.74* 

.16 

.24 

.03 

item  11 

.03 

.53* 

•  44 

.06 

.43 

item  14 

.14 

.75* 

.05 

.06 

.05 

item  15 

.22 

.11 

.67* 

.04 

.42 

Steel  et  al. 

Work  Participation 

item  1 

.54* 

.04 

.61* 

.02 

.09 

item  2 

.86* 

.03 

.08 

.08 

.05 

item  3 

.80* 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.01 

item  4 

.73* 

.08 

.22 

.16 

.03 

item  5 

.74* 

.06 

.24 

.14 

.11 

Classical  Alienation 

item  1 

.76* 

.10 

.05 

.22 

.22 

item  2 

.71* 

.15 

.10 

.29 

.04 

item  3 

.08 

.17 

.02 

.83* 

.04 

item  4 

.08 

.27 

.30 

.60* 

.13 

item  5 

.14 

.23 

.65* 

.30 

.06 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 


TABLE  8 


VARIABLE 


PRINCIPAL  AXES  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  WITH 
MINIMUM  EIGENVALUE  E3UAL  TO  1.0 


FACTOR  1  FACTOR  2  FACTOR  3  FACTOR  4  FACTOR  5 


*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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This  was  done  to  obtain  a  preliminary  idea  of  the  number  of 
factors  necessary  to  describe  the  data.  Five  factors  were 
produced  having  eigenvalues  larger  than  the  minimum  of  1.0* 
but  when  loadings  were  examined  it  was  determined  that  only 
four  factors  possessed  multiple  loadings. 

Further  analysis  was  directed  toward  identifying  a 
factor  structure  containing  only  general  factors.  Principal 
components  and  principal  axes  factor  analyses  were  performed 
with  the  number  of  factors  to  be  extracted  set  at  four  and 
thre*'.  factors.  The  results  are  reported  in  Tables  9  through 
12.  Again,  a  minimum  final  communality  criterion  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  .30  for  principal  components  factor  analysis  and 
.20  for  principal  axes  factor  analysis.  All  variables, 
except  as  noted  below,  had  communality  estimates  above  the 
minimum  levels  set.  Lodahl  and  Kejner’3  Factor  1,  item  8 
was  eliminated  from  the  principal  axes  four  factor  structure 
because  of  a  communality  value  of  .06  (Table  10).  Lodahl 
and  Kejner’s  Factor  1,  items  8  and  15  were  purged  from  the 
three  factor  principal  component  analysis  with  communalities 
of  .18  and  .29*  respectively  (Table  11).  The  principal  axes 
three  factor  analysis  had  Lodahl  and  Kejner’s  Factor  1,  item 
8  (communality  =  .06)  and  the  Classical  alienation,  item  3 
(communality  =  .18)  dropped  for  the  same  reason  (Table  12). 

Tables  9  and  10  present  factor  structures  for  the 
principal  components  and  principal  axes  factor  analyses 
extracting  four  factors.  Across  the  two  factoring  procedures 
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TABLE  9 


PRINCIPAL 

COMPONENT  FACTOR 
EXTRACTING  FOUR 

ANALYSIS 

FACTORS 

(FOR  ITEMS) 

VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR  4 

L&K  Factor  1 

item  3 

.01 

.84* 

.13 

.08 

item  6 

.18 

.72* 

.10 

.02 

item  8 

.08 

.04 

.12 

.88* 

item  10 

.01 

.72* 

.02 

.06 

item  11 

.03 

.60* 

.27 

.29 

item  14 

.15 

.74* 

.11 

.03 

item  15 

.29 

.08 

.43 

.56* 

Steel  et  al.  Work 
Parti cipation 

item  1 

.62* 

.09 

.41 

.05 

item  2 

.87* 

.03 

.04 

.03 

item  3 

.79* 

.05 

.05 

.03 

item  4 

.74* 

.07 

.23 

.06 

item  5 

.77* 

.05 

.02 

.16 

Classical  Alienation 

item  1 

.74* 

.12 

.14 

.20 

item  2 

.70* 

.15 

.25 

.03 

item  3 

.03 

.18 

.62* 

.02 

item  4 

.08 

.29 

.63* 

.08 

item  5 

.21 

.17 

.67* 

.07 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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TABLE  10 


PRINCIPAL  AXES  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (FOR  ITEMS) 
_ EXTRACTING  FOUR  FACTORS _ 


VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR  4 

L&K  Factor  1 

item  3 

00 

.80* 

.05 

.12 

item  6 

.15 

.64* 

.10 

.06 

item  10 

.01 

.66* 

.13 

.14 

item  11 

.06 

.51* 

.29 

.01 

item  14 

.  .15 

.67* 

.07 

.09 

item  15 

.27 

.12 

.42* 

.10 

Steel  et  al.  Work 

Participation 

item  1 

* 

oo 

-J- 

. 

.07 

.67* 

.02 

item  2 

.  82* 

.03 

.12 

.06 

item  3 

.72* 

.05 

.07 

.01 

item  4 

.67* 

.07 

.26 

.17 

item  5 

.69* 

.07 

.27 

.11 

Classical  Alienation 

item  1 

.74* 

.11 

.07 

.24 

item  2 

.65* 

.13 

.16 

.28 

item  3 

.08 

.13 

.08 

.62* 

item  4 

.07 

.25 

.28 

.38* 

item  5 

.16 

.16 

.48* 

.29 

significant  factor  loading 
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the  Lodahl  and  Kejner  job  involvement  items  are  loaded  onto 
factor  two  and  the  Steel  et  al.  job  involvement  items  cluster¬ 
ed  with  factor  one.  The  alienation  items  are  mixed  across 
factors  one,  three,  and  four.  The  factor  structures  across 
the  two  factoring  methods  indicate  substantial  factor 
instability,  particularly  for  factors  three  and  four.  In 
order  to  determine  if  a  more  stable  factor  structure  may  be 
isolated,  principal  components  and  principal  axes  factor 
analyses  extracting  three  factors  were  performed.  The  results 
are  given  in  Tables  11  and  12.  These  results  are  not  totally 
uniform,  but  are  slightly  more  consistent  across  procedures. 

Two  clear  involvement  factors  may  be  seen  corresponding  to 
Lodahl  and  Kejner* s  job  involvement  scale  and  Steel  et  al.’s 
job  involvement  measure.  Two  work  alienation  items  loaded 
onto  one  job  involvement  dimension  and  the  remainder  loaded 
on  factor  three  constituting,  to  some  extent,  an  independent 
work  alienation  factor. 

In  both  factor  analyses  (summated  scores  and  individual 
items)  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  measures  failed 
to  completely  yield  clear,  independent  factors.  The  item 
based  factor  analysis  tended  more  toward  yielding  independent 
factors  of  the  two  constructs,  but  results  were  still  some¬ 
what  equivocal. 

Conclusion 

Overall,  the  results  suggest  that  a  relationship  does 
exist  between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation,  although 
it  may  be  premature  to  characterize  them  as  points  on  a 


TABLE  11 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (FOR  ITEMS) 
_ EXTRACTING  THREE  FACTORS _ 


VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

L&K  Factor  1 

item  3 

.01 

.82* 

.16 

item  6 

.17 

.72* 

.11 

item  10 

.02 

.72* 

.03 

item  11 

.01 

.63* 

.22 

item  14 

.15 

.74* 

.12 

Steel  et  al.  Work 

Participation 

item  1 

.64* 

.10 

.34 

item  2 

.85* 

.03 

.05 

item  3 

.78* 

.05 

.03 

item  4 

.75* 

.07 

.24 

item  5 

.79* 

.06 

.05 

Classical  Alienation 

item  1 

.76* 

.13 

.15 

item  2 

.70* 

.15 

.27 

item  3 

.03 

.17 

.67* 

item  4 

.09 

.31 

.68* 

item  5 

.24 

.16 

.65* 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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TABLE  12 


PRINCIPAL  AXES  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (FOR  ITEMS) 
_ EXTRACTING  THREE  FACTORS _ 


VARIABLE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

L&K  Factor  1 

item  3 

.01 

.81* 

.06 

item  6 

.17 

.65* 

.07 

item  10 

00 

.64* 

.04 

item  11 

.05 

.51* 

.29 

item  14 

.15 

.68* 

.07 

item  15 

.29 

.13 

.40* 

Steel  et  al.  Work 

Participation 

item  1 

.50* 

.05 

.56* 

item  2 

.82* 

.02 

.07 

item  3 

.73* 

.04 

.04 

item  4 

.68* 

.08 

.29 

item  5 

.69* 

.07 

.18 

Classical  Alienation 

it  -  1 

.73* 

.12 

.15 

item  2 

.65* 

.14 

.24 

item  4 

.08 

.22 

.38* 

item  5 

.16 

.19 

.60* 

*  -  significant  factor  loading 
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single  continuum.  Kanungo’s  (22:120)  position  that  the  two 
constructs  are  similar  was  not  refuted  by  the  data.  The 
relationships  found  indicate  that  some  degree  of  construct 
validity  is  present  in  the  involvement  measures  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  alienation  measures.  A  confounding 
factor  obscuring  the  interpretability  of  the  findings  was 
the  poor  reliability  of  work  alienation  measures. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Introduction 

An  analysis  was  performed  on  the  survey  data  using  the 
procedures  described  in  Chapter  III.  Major  study  conclusions 
are  discussed  below. 

Conclusions 

Twelve  measures  were  used  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation.  The  results  were 
evaluated  relative  to  the  four  hypotheses  derived  from  the 
literature  review.  Each  hypothesis  and  relevant  findings  will 
be  dealt  with  individually. 

Hypothesis  1;  Measures  of  .job  involvement  will  exhibit 
convergent  validity  (will  intercorrelate  significantly).  The 
median  intercorrelation  between  involvement  measures  (r  =  .37) 
indicated  some  degree  of  convergent  validity  among  job  involve¬ 
ment  measures.  With  the  sample  in  question,  this  result  would 
be  statistically  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  magnitude  of  this  relationship  was  not  large. 

Failure  to  intercorrelate  more  highly  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  several  reasons.  (1)  Measurement  error  may  have  attenuated 
validity  coefficients.  Reliability  estimates,  ranging  from 
.45  to  .88,  were  not  uniformly  high  for  all  involvement  measures. 
The  majority  of  reliabilities  could  be  considered  moderate 
(.60  -  .70).  Involvement  measures  with  low  reliability  might 
have  produced  the  lowest  validity  coefficients  leading  to  a 
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median  correlation  understating  true  convergent  validity. 

(2)  The  sample  used  in  this  study  could  have  produced  a 
biased  result.  Some  unknown  property  of  the  group  studied 
(admittedly  the  sample  was  small)  lead  them  to  respond  differ¬ 
ently  to  disparate  involvement  items.  For  example,  subjects 
might  have  been  playing  the  "good  subject  role."  They  per¬ 
ceived  considerable  redundancy  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  poorly 
developed  questionnaire  (repetitive  questions).  To  help  the 
researcher  out  they  could  have  intentionally  varied  their 
responses.  (3)  Another  reasonable  explanation  is  that  met sures 
here  do  not  possess  convergent  validity  to  a  great  degree. 
Perhaps  several  similar  constructs  are  being  measured  rather 
than  one  common  construct.  The  range  of  intercorrelations 
was  from  .16  to  .64.  Measures  from  a  common  source  (Steel 
et  al.’s  and  Lodahl  and  Kejner’ s  job  involvement  scales)  seem 
to  have  no  higher  relationship  than  that  for  the  group  of 
measures  as  a  whole.  Hence,  measures  from  a  common  source 
(definition)  show  no  better  convergent  validity  than  the  job 
involvement  measures  in  general. 

Since  statistical  significance  is  regarded  as  the  con¬ 
ventional  criterion  of  predictor  validity,  hypothesis  1  is 

2 

supported.  The  median  amount  of  shared  variance  (r  =  .14) 
between  involvement  measures,  however,  was  not  appreciable 
suggesting  further  study  of  this  problem  is  warranted. 

Hypothesis  2:  Measures  of  work  alienation  will  exhibit 
convergent  validity  (will  intercorrelate  significantly). 

The  median  intercorrelation  among  alienation  measures  (r  =  .25) 
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was  lover  than  that  obtained  for  involvement  measures.  This 


result  implies  even  less  convergent  validity  for  alienation 
scales  than  for  involvement  measures.  The  median  correlation 
is  significant,  however,  beyond  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
The  possible  sources  of  validity  attenuation  identified  for 
job  involvement  also  may  apply  to  the  alienation  results. 

Poor  validity  results  for  work  alienation  measures  may  be 
partially  attributable  to  their  poor  reliabilities  (.30  -  .64) 
associated  with  these  measures.  Since  the  reliability  of  a 
measure  represents  the  upper  bound  for  its  validity  (5:85-86), 
low  alienation  reliability  undoubtedly  led  to  the  low  validity 
coefficients. 

The  range  of  alienation  intercorrelations  were  uni¬ 
formly  lower  than  those  for  involvement.  This  range  was  from 
.02  to  .36.  The  Pearlin  alienation  measure,  in  particular, 
was  poorly  related  to  the  other  measures  (it  also  possessed 
the  lowest  reliability).  Only  one  reliability  computed  fcr 
these  measures  (Classical  alienation)  was  above  .60.  Since 
the  median  intercorrelation  among  work  alienation  measures 
was  statistically  significant,  hypothesis  2  was  supported. 
Interrelationships  were  quite  small,  however,  and  higher 
validities  will  probably  not  be  realized  until  refinements 
in  work  alienation  measurements  are  realized. 

Hypothesis  3:  Measures  of  different  constructs  (job 
involvement  and  work  alienation)  will  exhibit  discriminant 
validity  (  will  not  intercorrelate  significantly).  The  median 
correlation  between  involvement  measures  and  alienation 
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measures  (r  =  .30)  points  toward  a  significant  (p<.0l) 
correlation  between  the  two  constructs.  Most  of  the  correla¬ 
tions  (26  out  of  32)  were  negative.  The  Pearlin  alienation 
measure  was  the  primary  source  of  incongruent  results.  The 
size  of  this  relationship  is  comparable  to  the  median  validi¬ 
ties  obtained  amongst  measures  of  the  same  construct.  The 
range  of  r* s  was  between  .00  and  .59.  These  correlations 
tended  to  be  higher  than  those  among  alienation  variables, 
but  not  as  high  as  those  among  involvement  measures.  The 
magnitude  of  the  correlation  between  job  involvement  and  work 
alienation  was  comparable  to  the  intercorrelations  among  the 
involvement  measures  and  the  alienation  measures.  This  result 
fails  to  show  the  existence  of  discriminant  validity  and  there¬ 
for  fails  to  support  hypothesis  3.  This  finding,  while  not 
disagreeing  with  Kanuungo's  thesis  concerning  the  relationship 
of  involvement  and  alienation,  hardly  proves  it  either. 

Hypothesis  4:  Factor  analysis  will  produce  factor 
structures  with  independent  factors  composed  of  .job  involve¬ 
ment  and  work  alienation  mea-sures.  The  results  of  the  factor 
analysis  on  the  summated  scales  failed  to  unequivocably  sup¬ 
port  hypothesis  4.  The  factor  loadings  f r  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation  measures  were  mixed  between  factors.  The 
three  factor  analyses  for  both  the  principal  components  and 
principal  axes  procedures  indicated  only  two  factors  had 
multiple  loadings.  Factor  3  contained  a  single  loading 
suggesting  a  two  factor  structure. 

There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  job  involvement  to 
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load  more  heavily  on  one  general  factor  and  for  work  aliena¬ 
tion  to  load  on  the  other  general  factor.  This  indicates 
that  a  slight  perceptible  distinction  existed  between  the 
two  constructs  which  could  stem  from  their  existing  defini¬ 
tions. 

The  factor  analyses  which  extracted  two  factors 
excluded  the  Pearlin  measure  due  to  its  low  communality  with 
the  set  of  measures.  Job  involvement  scales,  except  for  the 
Patchen,  Steel  et  al.  Work  Participation  and  Ladahl  and 
Kejner1 s  Factor  2  loaded  on  one  general  factor  along  with  the 
Nonaffective  alienation  scale.  The  aforementioned  job  involve 
ment  scales  and  the  classical  and  overall  alienation  scales 
loaded  on  the  other  general  factor.  These  loadings  indicate 
some  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  job  involvement 
measures  and  work  alienation,  insofar  as  they  have  been 
defined,  used  and  measured  in  this  study.  This  finding  agrees 
with  the  findings  for  hypothesis  3  which  failed  to  show  dis¬ 
criminant  validity  between  work  alienation  and  job  involve¬ 
ment  and  tends  to  support  Kanungo’ s  theory  regarding  a  common 
source  of  alienation  and  involvement  cognitions. 

The  item  based  factor  analysis  results  disagreed 
somewhat  with  the  findings  of  the  summated  scales  factor 
analysis.  The  selected  scales  factor  analysis  resulted  in 
four  general  factors  having  a  pattern  of  item  loadings  more 
clearly  defined  than  before.  Lodahl  and  Kejner  items  loaded 
on  two  separate  factors  (factors  2  and  4).  Steel  et  al. 

Work  Participation  items  and  two  classical  alienation  items 


loaded  on  a  third  factor  (factor  1)  and  the  remaining  three 
Classical  alienation  items  loaded  on  the  fourth  factor  (factor 
3).  The  job  involvement  measures  produced  unique  factors, 
but  two  of  the  five  work  alienation  items  loaded  on  a  job 
involvement  factor.  This  result  indicates  that  job  involve¬ 
ment  factors  are  distinguishable  from  one  another,  but  alie¬ 
nation  measures  were  less  distinguishable  from  job  involve¬ 
ment  measures  (i.e.  -  Lodahl  and  Kejner  are  identified  under 
factors  2  and  4,  Steel  et  aL  under  factor  1,  Classical  alie¬ 
nation  with  factors  1  and  3).  The  pattern  of  alienation  item 
loadings  may  be  due  to  inability  to  accurately  and  reliably 
measure  the  alienation  construct.  Overall,  we  would  have  to 
find  that  hypothesis  4  is  supported  with  specific  items  (ques¬ 
tions),  but  that  when  the  items  are  embodied  into  summated 
measures  they  do  not  clearly  support  the  hypothesis.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  different  items  in  the  alienation  scale  measuring 
different  constructs  (or  dimensions)  and  producing  an  unreliable 
summated  result. 

Implications 

Even  though  the  evidence  presented  thus  far  in  this 
study  does  not  decisively  support  an  apparent  relationship 
between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation,  we  will  examine 
some  changes  that  will  be  necessary  if  further  support  is 
obtained  for  such  a  relationship.  An  essential  revision  of 
thought  concerning  these  two  constructs  would  be  necessary 
to  integrate  currently  parallel  lines  of  work.  A  major  por¬ 
tion  of  this  process  will  entail  redefinition  of  both  con- 

.  A  unified  effort  would  attempt  to  discover  the 
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structs 


common  antecedent  conditions  of  both  job  involvement  and 
work  alienation.  Perhaps  these  antecedents  stem  from  situa¬ 
tional  factors  (e.g.  -  occupation,  environment,  class  of 
people,  etc.).  Another  possible  source  of  antecedent  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  differences  between  a  person's  expectations 
and  the  salient  aspects  of  a  job  actually  experienced. 

Once  satisfactory  and  acceptable  definitions  are 
obtained,  major  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  area  of 
measure  development.  Again,  integrative  measures  are  needed 
which  concurrently  examine  both  constructs.  Development  of 
new,  more  valid  alienation  measures  are  virtually  mandatory 
as  little  work  currently  exists  in  this  realm.  Witness  the 
alienation  measures  employed  in  the  current  study. 

Further  work  is  also  needed  which  examines  the  common 
outcomes  of  job  involvement  and  work  alienation.  More  accurate 
prediction  of  work  (e.g.  -  job  performance)  and  nonwork 
(e.g.  -  family  life)  outcomes  may  be  forthcoming  from  a  con¬ 
solidated  research  effort.  For  example,  work  could  examine 
the  possibility  of  a  spillover  affect  from  job  involvement 
and  work  alienation  into  other  facets  of  life.  A  person 
measured  as  work  alienated  might  also  be  alienated  at  home, 
church  or  during  certain  leisure  time  activities.  Likewise, 
a  person  assessed  as  deeply  involved  in  their  job  may  prove 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  other  aspects  of  society. 

Future  Research 

This  section  will  attempt  to  specifically  point  out 
some  areas  requiring  further  research  effort.  Of  primary 
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importance  is  the  discovery  of  causal  states  bearing  on  both 
job  involvement  and  work  alienation*  if  they  exist.  During 
this  inquiry,  a  constant  awareness  for  different  constructs 
which  might  be  related  to  both  job  involvement  and  work 
alienation  is  needed  which  might  indicate  important  causal 
relationships.  Evidence  of  shared  antecedents  might  also 
further  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  two  constructs 
of  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 

Another  area  needing  work  is  the  reliability  of 
measures.  This  is  especially  true  for  work  alienation. 

Since  reliabilities  are  the  upper  limit  for  all  validity 
estimates  (5:78),  measures  possessing  high  reliability  are 
prerequisite  to  advancement  of  validation  efforts.  Measures 
are  needed  which  contain  high  reliability  to  insure  validity 
coefficients  do  not  suffer  undue  attenuation. 

An  interesting  area  for  further  work  would  be  an 
attempt  to  identify  groups  of  people  that  are  alienated  or 
involved.  This  process  might  examine  specific  occupations, 
socio-economic  groups,  etc.  and  determine  why  they  are  involved 
or  alienated.  A  companion  effort  could  use  the  same  technique 
with  other  domains  of  possible  alienation/involvement  such 
as  family,  community,  church,  etc. 

Limitations 

Some  of  the  possible  reasons  why  the  study  results 
were  inconclusive  may  be  attributable  to  several  limitations 
of  this  particular  effort.  The  reliability  of  the  measurement 
items  has  already  been  discussed  at  length.  This  problem 
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directly  contributed  to  some  of  the  study's  shortfall.  A 
finer  screening  of  future  items  would  be  necessary  to  avoid 
duplication  of  this  problem. 

The  research  method  used  introduced  some  degree  of 
bias  into  the  results.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  common 
method  variance  between  measures  because  a  common  measurement 
method  (a  questionnaire)  was  employed  to  secure  all  measures. 
There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  extent  of  spuriousness 
between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  correlations  by 
virtue  of  the  common  method  used.  The  multitrait-multimethod 
matrix  procedure  tests  a  trait-method  unit  and  thereby  isolates 
relative  contributions  of  trait  and  method  variance  components 
to  correlations.  This  method  would  have  been  preferable  since 
each  trait  is  assessed  using  different  measurement  methods. 

This  provides  evidence  of  method  bias  by  showing  the  degree 
of  relationship  between  various  traits  measured  using  the 
same  method  (5:96-97).  The  use  of  the  multi trait-multimethod 
matrix  procedure  would  better  allow  us  to  ascertain  convergent 
validity  among  similar  traits  and  discriminant  validity 
between  dissimilar  traits. 

Sample  size  may  have  been  a  problem  for  our  particular 
study.  Parametric  statistical  methods  may  assume  a  normal 
distribution,  and  make  several  assumptions  about  the  shape 
of  the  sampling  distribution.  This  distribution  should  be 
a  normal  distribution.  This  requirement  is  more  difficult 
for  small  sample  research.  For  application  of  the  Central 
Limit  Theorem,  the  sample  size  should  be  large.  If  the  Central 
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Limit  Theorem  cannot  be  applied  due  to  small  sample  size, 
normality  of  distribution  cannot  be  assumed.  Further,  a 
bias  might  have  been  introduced  due  to  the  sample  not  being 
random.  Sampling  statistics  routinely  assume  that  samples 
are  randomly  drawn  from  populations  about  which  inferences 
will  be  made. 

Applications 

Several  applications  pertinent  to  the  Air  Force  can 
be  seen  from  this  study.  The  understanding  of  both  the 
antecedent  conditions  and  products  of  job  involvement  and 
work  alienation  can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  various  levels 
of  management,  from  the  top  level  to  the  lowest  level.  Man¬ 
agement  can  use  this  knowledge  in  the  selection  of  people 
for  particular  jobs  or  in  designing  or  restructuring  jobs. 
Above  all,  the  awareness  of  involvement  and  alienation  can 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  people  in  general,  what 
their  needs  are,  and  possible  ways  of  meeting  those  needs. 

Top  level  management  positions  have  long  been  thought 
of,  from  a  career  standpoint,  as  providing  higher  j.ob  satis¬ 
faction  and  opportunities  for  involvement.  But  according  to 
Korman  et  al.,  this  may  not  be  true.  Interviews  conducted 
among  top  and  middle  level  managers  have  indicated  a  growing 
sense  of  stress,  frustration,  and  meaninglessness  (23:342). 
The  outcome  of  these  feelings  may  be  negative  attitudes  and 
behavior  toward  the  organization  and  the  job.  The  fear, 
according  to  Korman  et  al.,  is  that  these  negative  feelings 
will  be  emulated  by  lower  level  management.  At  the  base 
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level,  if  these  attitudes  were  present  in  the  wing  commander 
and  his  deputies,  there  could  be  adverse  effects  on  the  mission 
of  the  base. 

As  a  person  moves  up  the  management  ladder,  he  is 
given  additional  responsibilities.  Inherent  in  this  is  the 
fact  that  additional  time  and  personal  sacrifice  is  required. 
Lodahl  and  Kejner  believe  that  organizations  should  select 
only  job  involved  persons  to  fill  executive  and  top  level 
management  positions  (27:33).  This  aspect  could  become  a 
part  of  the  assignment  process  in  the  Air  Force.  This  could 
possibly  lead  to  better  management  practices  and  possibly 
affect  the  turnover  problems. 

Applications  can  a!,so  be  made  at  the  operative  worker 
level.  Hulin  and  Blood  (18:49),  in  a  study  of  factory  piece- 
rate  workers,  found  that  'rate  busters’  (those  who  exceeded 
their  quota)  accepted  the  middle  class  norms  of  management. 

The  quota  restrictors  (those  who  lagged  and  produced  less  than 
their  share)  did  not  subscribe  to  middle  class  norms  and  were 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  work.  Hulin  and  Blood  concluded 
that  the  alienated  worker  would  be  very  happy  with  a  low 
level  job  (18:51 ).  In  the  Air  Force,  those  workers  who  feel 
alienated  from  their  job,  their  organization,  and  the  Air 
Force  in  general,  might  be  best  utilized  in  a  low  level  job, 
one  with  little  complexity  or  responsibility.  This  situation 
could  impact  on  promotion  and  the  up-or-out  policy  of  the 
Air  Force,  however.  This  policy  makes  additional  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  supervisory  activity  commensurate  with  promotion. 
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A  person  may  be  very  happy  and  satisfied  with  an  operative 
level  job  and  tend  to  shy  away  from  additional  responsibility. 
But  in  order  to  be  promoted  and  thus  stay  in  the  Air  Force, 
some  individuals  are  forced  to  accept  positions  which  entail 
supervisory  responsibilities.  For  example,  many  pilots  would 
be  very  happy  to  fly  airplanes  for  20  years  and  retire.  But 
the  up-or-out  policy  almost  dictates  they  get  assigned  to 
non-flying  positions  in  order  to  be  promoted.  This  Air  Force 
policy  may  instill  a  state  of  alienation  in  some  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Conclusion 

This  study  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  job  involvement  and  work  alienation. 

The  results,  while  being  inconclusive,  provided  some  prelim¬ 
inary  evidence  suggesting  that  a  job  involvement- work  alie¬ 
nation  connection  is  tenable.  Further  research  on  the  validity 
of  these  two  constructs  is  needed  to  provide  meaningful  insight 
into  whether  job  involvement  and  work  alienation  are  in  fact 
"bipolar  states  of  the  same  phenomena"  (22:120). 
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The  following  personal  information  will  not  be  used 
to  identify  who  you  are.  This  information  will  only  be  used 
by  the  researchers  to  group  similar  people  into  categories. 

1.  Are  you:  (check  one)  Male _  Female 

2.  What  is  your  age?  _ Years 

3.  What  is  your  present  job  title  (i.e.  cook,  plant  manager, 
welder)?  Be  as  specific  as  possible. 

4.  Is  this  job  (check  one)  _ full-time  part-time? 

5.  Is  this  job  your  primary  occupation  at  present?  (Answer 
No  if  you  consider  yourself  primarily  occupied  elsewhere, 
such  as  a  housewife,  student,  etc.) 

Y  e  s  N  o _ 

6.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  your  present  employer? 

_ years  _ months 

7.  How  many  grades  did  you  complete  in  school?  (check  one) 
_ 8  or  less 

_ 9 

_ 10 

_ 11 

_ 12  (high  school  diploma) 

_ some  college 

_ 4  year  college  degree 

_ more  than  4  year  college  degree 

8.  What  is  the  approximate  size  of  the  city  or  town  you  live 
in  now?  (check  one) 

Rural  (no  city  or  town) 

1-1 .000  people 

1 .000-10.000  people 

_ 10,000-100,000  people 

over  100,000  people 
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APPENDIX  B 

LODAHL  AND  KEJNER'S  JOB  INVOLVEMENT  MEASURE 
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The  following  questions  and  statements  concern  your  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts  about  your  present  job. 

Use  the  rating  scale  shown  below  to  indicate  your  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  each  item.  Circle  the  number  vhich 
best  describes  your  job  situation. 


1  . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11 . 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


1  . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


means  you 
means  you 
means  you 
ment 

means  you 
means  you 


strongly  disagree  with  this  statement 

di sagree  with  this  statement 

neither  disagree  or  agree  with  this  state- 

agree  with  this  statement 
strongly  agree  with  this  statement 


I'll  stay  overtime  to  finish  a  job, 

even  if  I'm  not  paid  for  it . .  .  . 

You  can  measure  a  person  pretty  well 

by  how  good  a  job  he  does.  ...  . 

The  major  satisfaction  in  my  life  comes 

from  my  job . .  . 

For  me,  mornings  at  work  really  fly  by  .  . 
I  usually  show  up  for  work  a  little 

early,  to  get  things  ready  .  . 

The  most  important  things  that  happen  to 

me  involve  my  work . . . 

Sometimes  I  lie  awake  at  night  thinking 

ahead  to  the  next  day' s  work  . 

I'm  really  a  perfectionist  about  my  work  . 
I  feel  depressed  when  I  fail  at  something 

connected  with  my  job . 

I  have  other  activities  more  important 

than  my  work  ....  . 

I  live,  eat,  and  breathe  my  job . 

I  would  probably  keep  working  even  if  I 

didn't  need  the  money . . 

Quite  often  I  feel  like  staying  home  from 

work  instead  of  coming  in . 

To  me,  my  work  is  only  a  small  part  of 

who  I  am  . 

I  am  very  much  involved  personally  in 

my  work . 

I  avoid  taking  on  extra  duties  and 

responsibilities  in  my  work . 

I  used  to  be  more  ambitious  about  my  work 
than  I  am  now . . . 
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18.  Most  things  in  life  are  more  important 
than  work.  .............. 

19.  I  used  to  care  more  about  my  work,  but 

now  other  things  are  more  important  to 
me . 

20.  Sometimes  I’d  like  to  kick  myself  for 
the  mistakes  I  make  in  my  work  .  .  .  . 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
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NEITHER  DISAGREE 
OR  AGREE 
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APPENDIX  C 

PATCHEN'S  JOB  INVOLVEMENT  SCALE 
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Check  one  response  for  each  question. 

1.  On  most  days  on  your  job,  how  often  does  time  seem  to 
drag  for  you? 

(1)  _ About  half  the  day  or  more 

(2)  _ About  one-third  of  the  day 

(3)  _ About  one-quarter  of  the  day 

(4)  _ About  one- eighth  of  the  day 

(5)  _ Time  never  seems  to  drag 

2.  Some  people  are  completely  involved  in  their  job  -  - 
they  are  absorbed  in  it  night  and  day.  For  other  people, 
their  job  is  simply  one  of  several  interests.  How  involved 
do  you  feel  in  your  job? 

(1)  _ Very  little  involved;  my  other  interests  are 

more  absorbing 

(2)  _ Slightly  involved 

(3)  _ Moderately  involved;  my  job  and  my  other  interests 

are  equally  absorbing  to  me 

(4)  Strongly  involved 

(5)  _ Very  strongly  involved;  my  work  is  the  most 

absorbing  interest  in  my  life 

3.  How  often  do  you  do  some  extra  work  for  your  job  which 
isn't  really  required  of  you? 

(5)  _ Almost  every  day 

(4)  _ Several  times  a  week 

(3)  _ About  once  a  week 

(2)  _ Once  every  few  weeks 

(1)  _ About  once  a  month  or  less 

4.  Would  you  say  you  work  harder,  less  hard,  or  about  the 
same  as  other  people  doing  your  type  of  work  at  (name 
of  organization)? 

(5)  _ Much  harder  than  most  others 


(4)  A  little  harder  than  most  others 

(3)  About  the  same  as  most  others 

(2)  _ A  little  less  hard  than  most  others 

(1)  _ Much  less  hard  than  most  others 
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The  following  questions  and  statements  concern  possible 
feelings  that  individuals  might  have  about  their  present 
work  or  job. 

Use  the  following  rating  scales  for  the  first  five 
questions  to  express  your  own  feelings  about  your  present 
job.  Circle  the  number  which  best  describes  your  feelings 
about  the  question. 


1. 


1 .  means  you  never  get  a  chance 

2.  means  you  rarely  or  only  once  in 
a  great  while  get  a  chance 

3.  means  you  seldom  get  a  chance 

4.  means  you  sometimes  get  a  chance 

5.  means  you  often  get  a  chance 

6.  means  you  very  often  get  a  chance 

7.  means  you  always  get  a  chance 


How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  use  the 
skills  you  have  learned  for  your  job?. 
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2.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  try  out 
your  own  ideas? . 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


3.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  do  things 
your  own  way? . . . 1 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


4.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  you  are  best  at?  ,  . 


2  3-4  5  6  7 


5.  How  much  chance  do  you  get  to  feel 
at  the  end  of  the  day  that  you've 

accomplished  something? . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
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VERY  OFTEN 


Use  the  following  rating  scales  for  the  remaining  ten 
statements  to  express  your  own  feelings  about  your  present 
job  or  work.  Circle  the  number  which  best  describes  your 
feelings  about  the  statement. 

1 .  means  you  strongly  di sagree 


means  you  strongly  disagree 

with  the  statement 

means  you  moderately  disagree 

with  the  statement 

means  you  slightly  disagree 

with  the  statement 

means  you  neither  disagree  nor 

agree  with  the  statement 

means  you  slightly  agree  with 

the  statement 

means  you  moderately  agree 
with  the  statement 
means  you  strongly  agree  0 

with  the  statement  m  >- 


The  most  important  things  m 

that  happen  to  me  involve  w 

my  work . 1 

The  most  important  things 
I  do  involve  my  work  .....  1 
The  major  satisfaction  in  my 
life  comes  from  my  job  .  .  .  .  1 
The  activities  which  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction  involve 

my  job . 1 

I  live,  eat,  and  breathe  my 

job . .  .  .  1 

I  would  rather  get  a  job 
promotion  than  be  a  more 
important  member  of  my  club, 

church,  or  lodge  .  1 

How  well  I  perform  on  my  job 
is  extremely  important  to  me  .  1 
I  feel  badly  if  I  don't  per¬ 
form  well  on  my  job.  .....  1 
I  am  very  personally  involved 

in  my  work . 1 

I  avoid  taking  on  extra 
duties  and  responsibilities.  .  1 
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APPENDIX  E 

CLASSICAL  ALIENATION  SCALE 
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The  following  questions  deal  with  your  feelings  about 
the  attractiveness  of  your  job  for  you.  Use  the  following 
ratings  scale  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statements  and 
questions  shown  below. 


1.  means  you  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement 

2.  means  you  moderately  disagree  with  the  statement 

3.  means  you  slightly  disagree  with  the  statement 

4.  means  you  neither  disagree  nor  agree,  with  the  statement 

5.  means  you  slightly  agree"with  the  statement 

6.  means  you  moderately  agree  with  the  statement 

7.  means  you  strongly  agree  with  the  statement 


1.  Working  in  my  job  has  left 
me  with  the  feeling  that  I 
have  little  control  or  in¬ 
fluence  over  what  is  done... 

2.  It  often  seems  that  what  I 

do  on  this  job  is  trivial 
and  valueless . 

3.  People  I  work  around  will 

do  anything  to  achieve 
their  personal  ends . 

4.  I  get  little  opportunity  to 

socialize  with  other  workers 
in  my  immediate  work  environ¬ 
ment  . 

5.  I  only  work  at  my  job  to 
receive  my  pay  ....... 
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APPENDIX  F 

NONAFFECTIVE  ALIENATION  SCALE 
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The  following  questions  deal  with  your  feelings  about 
the  attractiveness  of  your  job  for  you.  Use  the  following 
rating  scale  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statements  and 
questions  shown  below. 


1 .  means  you 

2.  means  you 

3.  means  you 

4.  means  you 

5.  means  you 

6.  means  you 

7.  means  you 


strongly  disagree  with  the  statement 
moderately  disagree  with  the  statement 
slightly  disagree  with  the  statement 
neither  disagree  nor  agree  with  the  statement 
slightly  agree  with  the  statement 
moderately  agree  with  the  statement 
strongly  agree  with  the  statement 


1 .  My  job  is  not  important  to 

me  at  all.  ........ 


o  a  pa 

•j  d  H 


2.  I  never  allow  things  that 
happen  on  my  job  to  affect 

me  personally . 1 

3.  There  are  many  things  in  my 
life  more  important  than 

work  .  . . .1 

4.  If  I  ranked  my  favorite 
pastimes,  work  would  be 

near  the  bottom . 1 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


2  3  4  5  6  7 
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PEARLIN' S  ALIENATION  SCALE 
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Use  the  rating  scale  below  each  statement  to  indicate  your 
response. 


1 .  How  often  do  you  do  things  in  your  work  that  you  wouldn' t 
do  if  it  were  up  to  you? 

Never  Once  in  a  while  Fairly  often  Very  often 

2.  Around  here  it's  not  important  how  much  you  know,  it's 
who  you  know  that  really  counts,  ("here"  refers  to  your 
employer) 

Agree  Disagree 

3.  How  much  say  or  influence  do  people  like  you  have  on  the 
way  the  company/organization  is  run? 

A  lot  Some  Very  little  None 

4.  How  often  do  you  tell  (your  superior)  your  own  ideas  about 
things  you  might  do  in  your  work? 

Never  Once  in  a  while  Fairly  often  Very  often 
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APPENDIX  H 

OVERALL  ALIENATION  SCALE 
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""1 


Check  One. 

Overall,  I  would  describe  myself  as  alienated  from  my  job. 


Strongly 

Disagree 

Neither 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree  or 
Disagree 

Agree 

j 
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